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Notes and 


The Colour Users’ Association 


HE thirteenth annual meeting of the Colour Users’ 
Association at Manchester on Tuesday afforded Sir 
Henry Sutcliffe Smith, who has occupied the chair for 
eleven years, an opportunity of reviewing the work of 
the Association during the past twelve months and the 
position of the colour using industries in the light of 
political and economic events. The past twelve 
months have probably been more eventful than any of 
the previous years during which he has been chairman. 
When the Association met last year, the Dyestuffs 
Import Regulation) Act 1920 had been in operation for 
an extended period of six months beyond the original 
ten years provided for under that Act, and this exten- 
sion had only gone through after considerable con- 
troversy on the part of the different interests concerned. 
Even amongst users there was not unanimity as to 
whether the Act should be extended or not, but events 
have moved rapidly since then and the economic out- 
look has been entirely changed by the adoption of pro- 
tection by the Government. Not only have users now to 
face the difficulties arising out of a prohibition Act, but 
the 10 per cent. revenue tariff has been applied to all 
imported dyestuffs —dyestuffs which are not made in 
this country—and further the chief British and Con- 
tinental makers have linked themselves together in a 
price cartel. These matters, Sir Henry discussed in 
detail in the course of his address. 

During the year the council has been depleted by 
the death of two important members, Mr. T. N. Grant 
and Mr. Philip Marsden. Mr. Grant had been a 
member of the council since 1921 and was also one of 
the Association’s representatives on the Dyestuffs 
Advisory Licensing Committee, and Mr. Marsden 
had been a member almost since the council was 
formed. Their work was of great value to the Associa- 
tion and both had earned the respect and esteem of 
every member. Their passing is a distinct loss to the 
Association. Notwithstanding his daily activities, 
Mr. Ellis Green, secretary of the Association, had 
the distinguished honour of being elected _ last 
November as Lord Mayor of Manchester. Sir Henry 
congratulated Mr. Green on this distinction. During 
the secretary’s temporary absence the staff had main- 
tained the traditions of the past and had acted in a 
thoroughly efficient manner. 


Tariffs on Imported Dyestuffs 
SIR HENRY SUTCLIFFE SMITH laid the whole of the 
colour using industry under a debt of gratitude for his 
able exposition of the present political situation from 
the industry's point of view in his presidential address 
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Comments 


at Manchester on Tuesday. The colour users of Great 
Britain, as represented by the Colour Users’ Associa- 
tion, has, as Sir Henry pointed out, two main grounds 
for requesting the withdrawal of the 10 per cent. tariff 
on imported dyewares: (1) That the Dyestuffs (Import 
Regulation) Act is in operation, and (2) that an inter 
national cartel, including the two leading British 
makers, has been formed and is now in 
whereby the British users’ privilege of buying at the 
world’s lowest prices is now in jeopardy. It must not 
be forgotten that the establishment of the dyestuffs 
industry in this country has been achieved only at the 
expense of many millions of pounds to British colour 
users who have loyally endeavoured to carry out the 
spirit of the Government pledge entered into during the 
negotiations prior to the passing ot the Dyestuffs Act 
in 1920. 

The Government pledge was summarised in the fol 
lowing terms: ‘It is the settled opimion of the 
Government that for national security it 1s essential 
that synthetic colour-making factories should be in 
existence and be maintained in operation with their 
staffs of chemists and other experts in this country, and 
that the equipment should be equal in extent to that 
of any other possibly hostile nation. It is the settled 
opinion of the Government that this should be brought 
about without placing the textile and other colour 
using industries in an unduly disadvantageous com- 
petitive position.’’ 

The Case for their Withdrawal 

AN outline of the reasoned case submitted by the 
Colour Users’ Association to the Tariff Advisory Com- 
mittee in calling for the immediate withdrawal of the 
10 per cent. revenue tariff on imported dyestuffs was 
given by Sir Henry Sutcliffe Smith in the course of his 
address. The statement pointed out that throughout 
the period of the Dyestuffs Act the high cost of dye- 
wares has been a serious matter for the users, and this 
has been referred to by the chairman of the Colour 
Users’ Association in his annual address since 1922. 
The effect of these high prices upon the using industries 


operation, 


was also stressed in the report of the Colour Users’ 
Association included in the Development Committee's 
Report to the Board of Trade in 1930. The imports 
of dyestuffs consist almost entirely of dyestuffs which 
are not made in this country and which are vital for 
the textile industry, particularly the export section, 
comparatively few imports being on price grounds 
These necessary imports—the raw materials of the tex- 
tile trade—are already burdened with the extra cost in 
consequence of the abandonment of the gold standard. 


A further tax of 10 per cent. is an additional cost in 
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the production of textile goods for the export trade, 
which already is suffering from the competition of 
cheaper production in foreign countries because of their 
longer and 
Figures showing the exports of printed and dyed cot 
ton goods demonstrate how necessary it is that no 
additional barriers should be placed in the way of 
endeavouring to regain our pre-war volume of vardage. 
The British makers supply 90 per cent. of the British 
users’ requirements; all imported dyestuffs are types 


cheaper labour, hours, less taxation 


that are not made in this country and are as numerous 
as the full British range. 

Great Britain in pre-war days always enjoyed the 
world’s lowest current prices for dyestuffs, and a con- 
tinuation of this was a condition agreed to by the 
British makers when they asked the users’ support for 
an extension of the Dvestuffs Act. In 1931 the British 
makers entered into a cartel with the Interessen 
Gemeinschaft and the Swiss makers, and in_ 1932 
British prices have already been raised from 20 to 40 
per cent. The users of dyestuffs have, therefore, to face 
‘1) the Dyestuffs Act, (2) an international price cartel 
and (3) a tariff of 10 per cent. It was not anticipated 
when the extension of the Dyestuffs Act was agreed 
to, that the British makers would then enter into a 
cartel controlling prices with foreign makers, whereby 
the users lose the benefit of access to the world’s pro- 
duction and the world’s lowest prices. Foreign makers 
in the cartel, practically the users’ only alternative 
sources of supply, refuse to quote for similar products 
to those made in Great Britain. 


Commerce as a Profession 

THE Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Educa- 
tion lives, while he holds that distinguished office, in 
an atmosphere which, whatever its qualities, is not 
conducive to the growth of healthy economic notions. 
We are, therefore, not surprised to find Mr. H. Rams- 
botham, M.P. delivering an address to the Conference 
of Commercial Teachers at Balliol College, Oxford, 
and pleading for ‘‘the elevation of commerce to the 
status of a profession.”’ We can understand the 
delight with which all the pundits of the Board of 
Education, assembled no doubt at the public expense 
in the congenial surroundings of Balliol College, would 
listen to this high-falutin’ rubbish. For our part we 
prefer to think that things would be better if the pro 
fessions could be elevated to the status of commerce. 
At all events we are entitled, perhaps not to complain, 
but at least to smile when these professional bureau. 
cratic hangers-on to commerce have the impertinence 
to claim a status and a precedence which they cannot 
in reason and do not in fact possess. Commerce is the 
life-blood of this nation. It is carried on by the people 
upon whom the whole of the rest depend. It furnishes 
all] of us with our livelihood, and in particular it pays 
the: fees, generally asa first charge, of what are 
strangely known as the professions. 

Mr. Ramsbotham should think the subject out again. 
He might render a service by following up the line of 
thought suggested in Lord Hewart’s ‘‘New Despo- 
tism.’’ He might call attention to the grave danger 
to our economic life in the inordinate growth first of all 
of a bureaucracy to thwart and hinder commerce, and 
next of a professional class, a sort of unofficial bureau- 
cracy, the lawyers and accountants who in the name 
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of professional status are rapidly becoming the agents 
of the bureaucracy and a hindrance instead of a help 
to the development of trade, 


Papers at the A.C.S. Meeting 
A SYMPOSIUM on the physical chemistry of metals 
is being arranged by the Division of Physical and 
Inorganic Chemistry of the American Chemiéal Society 
at the Society's 
August 


meeting at Denver, Colorado, on 
On this fifteen papers 
on the design, construction and operation of large 
scale equipment in which a chemical reaction takes 
place will be presented before the Division of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, of which Professor D. B. 
Keyes, of Illinois University, is chairman. Whilst there 
has been considerable material published in the last 
twenty-five years on the design, construction and 
operation of equipment in which physical reactions 
take place, for example, filtration, distillation, 
evaporation, grinding, etc., there has been very little 
discussion regarding equipment in which an actual 
chemical reaction takes place, such as oxidation, reduc- 
tion, nitration, sulphonation, chlorination, esterifica- 
tion, pyrolysis, condensation, etc. The chemical 
engineer working in the industry has therefore found 
it extremely difficult to obtain satisfactory data to help 
him in the design and operation of such equipment, 
but the papers to be presented at the Denver meeting 
have been planned to develop creative effort in the 
literature of this field. 

‘Industrial coatings related to paint and varnish and 
primers and protective coatings for special metals,’’ 
will be the subject discussed at the meetings of the 
Division of Paint and Varnish Chemistry. The Divi- 
sion of Colloid Chemistry, headed by E. O. Kraemer, 
research chemist to the du Pont Co., is sponsoring a 
symposium on flotation in the course of which energies 
of immersion, wettability, adsorption by powders, and 
related subjects will be dealt with. The presentation 
of awards will take place on August 24 when the 
president of the society, Dr. L. V. Redman, director 
of research to the Bakelite Corporation, will deliver the 
annual presidential address on ‘* Some 
Aspects of Research.”’ 

Vitamin C 

THERE is evidence that vitamin C may 
isolated chemically. This vitamin is the one which 
prevents scurvy and is present in lemon and other 
juices, conferring on them their anti-scorbutic proper- 
ties. In 1927 Professor Szent-Gyorgi obtained a com- 
plicated substance named hexuronic acid while work- 
ing in the Biochemical Laboratory at Cambridge. It 
is found in relatively large though absolutely small 
concentrations in the suprarenal glands of animals. 
Guinea-pigs fed on a basal diet which does not con- 
tain the anti-scorbutic factor die with severe symptoms 
of scurvy in about thirty days, but if hexuronic acid 
is added to such a diet they remain healthy and gain 
weight consistently. The chemical constitution of 
hexuronic acid is being investigated by Dr. Hirst and 
Mr. Reynolds in Professor Haworth’s laboratory at 
Birmingham. The acid is a cream-coloured crystalline 
powder which melts and decomposes at about 185° C 
Its structure is now being elucidated so that the acid 
may be produced synthetically, and some progress 
in the first part of this research is already reported 


22-20. occasion 


Economic 


soon be 
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British Colour Users and the Tariff Situation 
Sir Henry Sutcliffe Smith’s Presidential Address 





Pik thirteenth annual general meeting of the Colour Users’ Associatior shh t Cromwell! Buildings, Blackfriars Sureet, Manchester, 
n Tuesday, July 26.) Sir Henry Sutcliffe Smith presided and was supported by Mr. Arthur K. Davies, president of the associatior 
In his address as chairman of the association, Sir Henry Sutcliffe Smith reviewed the politi } economic situation as affecting 
isers of dyestuffs and stressed the need for son relief from the burdens which at present) press | ups the ndustry which 
representé 1 by the association 
SiR HENRY SUTCLIFFE SMITH, in his presidential address, said 1429 35:795 Ol2 
that following the usual precedent the Board of ‘Trade, in 130 $2+500, 245 +07 
1 - Oa&O 5 2 
response to an application by the association under the Sat see EI 5) : 
euarding of Industries Act, again extended the period of \1 inalysis or the dyestull production ngures showed a 
exemption of oxalic acid from the safeguarded list, the order 8¢Meral all round increase in output, each Class ol dyestuffs, 
to remain in force until December 31 next This important with the exception of vat colours and indigo, sharing in thi 
hemical, however, was now subject to 10 per cent. tariff, Saat 
notwithstanding that it was not manufactured in this country. A Definite Step Forward 
In the dyeing industries this chemical was used primarily in Production figures alone did not show the progress made by 
the dyeing of goods for export, and this was an instance where, iid denies: ibe Ded veer sau eew -coliats 
discrimination should be shown because the tarith was an placed on the market, and although the greater proportion of 
added cost to the production of goods for export, apart from those represented types previously imported, there was a 
the incidence of the increased cost following the abando1 Antinits step forward in the right directior Piers: was 2 
ment of the gold standard. As compared with last vear, the vrowing demand for a range of fast, direct cotton colours. 
price had advanced 66 per cent. British users were thus Where fastness to light was of paramount importance, it was 
being handicapped by the lack of a scientific tariff. as it oy possible to-day to satisfy customers’ requirements by the 
rests dies unreasonabl » — the cost of the raw ise of at dves, Unfortunately, Vat dyeing costs were far too 
materials of an important export industry, particularly so high. and the production of a full range of fast direct dves 
where the commodity in question was not manufactured here. scald lie Gr Gnectimabia: heneut. 

The Dvestuffs Industry Development Committee, ap rhe progress to which he had referred owed much to the 
pointed under the Dyestuffs Import Regulation Act, 1920, yntinuous exercise of research activities an important feature 
to advise the Board of Trade as to the efficient and economical — of which was the close contact established between the research 
development of the dye-making industry, he said, consists of department of the dyestuffs section connected with the 


epres ives , ‘rs sers is | S , 
representatives of ag dy« makers and users, @ wel : principal British manufacturing organisation and the Uni 
‘7 cA vec » tt . de } y rene : ) } 1 
representatives of the War ——? Board of Trade and th ersities. This contact could not fail to be fruitful in the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Much was — qeyy lopment of new products and should prove advantageous 


expected from this committee, but unfortunately its operations 





oth to the manufacturers and the educational institutions 


are limited owing to its lack of executive powe1 No doubt ncerned 
. ” +* . CO rit 
since the formation of the cartel between the leading British Several members have complained of serious delays in 
and Continental makers, the need for this committee is not delivery of various classes of dvestuffs, particularly the + 
so great as it was. Two years ago, however, the committec series. Under present conditions in the textil: trad in 
ssued a valuable report showing the progress of the British = qelay in delivery of raw materials was likelv to have serious 
dye making industry, and it would be useful if that report ind far reaching results, and it was only reasonable to claim 
were now revised and brought up to date, particularly in the — that the users must have access to full supplies of dyestutis 
light of the new developments of the British industry under without anv such delay He was aware that the makers had 
the regime of protection and of a cartel. experienced considerable difficulty in endeavouring to ke p 
The Users’ Point of View pace with the increased de mand, anda that they had made 
= . : strenuous efforts to avoid delav, but unfortunately these ettort 
he users’ point of view is one that should be emphasised. ee ot es : : ; 
, , : had not met with the success hoped for by the users. On 
particularly in regard to the economic aspects of prices of ; ; ; 
; ;' ; : ot the conditions of the users’ acquiescence in the removal ot 
lyestuffs ruling in this country compared with leading textile , 
: , 1 the torelgn counter product trom the non-contentious list, w 
competitive countries on the Continent he committee : ' : 
' iced ; the full and free supply of the British product, and unti 
could do useful work on similar lines to that done by the ; ‘ ; : 
the British makers could give a definite assurance that the 
association a few years ago when a close inquiry was made 
. were ible to meet all de mands promptly and satista torily 
in regard to the ruling prices of dyestuffs in all competitive ld | lab] i SP i Ree eee 
. 1 ere should a tVallandie yvitnouw t o mnarance ston 
countries on the Continent. It is vital that under the extrem : ; ‘ 
: é ; foreign colours to meet the users’ immediate requirement 
form of protection now applied to dvestuffs that the users , : . 
‘ L hie ‘ of the tota xports of dyestuffs and intermedtat 
position should be ascertained in regard to the prices they ar hie Sudeillewas cas , ‘ 
1IOzt Was the hiehe ever recorded na shows the ¢etati 
now called upon to pay for dyestuffs in comparison with their Ler 
: Ing’ Increase Of nearly 15 per cent. over (30. 
foreign competitors. Otherwise, without that knowledge the: 
~ Yeove "kT. . $< . 
may be placed in a disadvantageous competitive position in Researches on Coal-Tar Intermediates 
+} s » + : 
he export section of theit industry, fesearches on coal tar intermediates carried out by the 
Sir Henry said it was gratifying to see the marked increas Department of Scientifie and Industrial Research in_ its 
in the production of British dyestuffs, and he congratulated chemical laboratorv at Teddineton. under Professor G. 71 
the makers on the progress made The statistics compil Morean. had led to the. design and construction of a semi 
) the Board of Trade showed a total production — of works scale ether extractor which was being successtully used 
' Qo = > » 7 >1? > | 
17,980,794 Ib. in 1931 as compared with 42,590,243 Ib. in 1930, on 2 works scale by I. B. Holliday and Co.. Ltd.. of Hudders 
in increase of 124 per cent The production figures in the Gold Phis adaptation of the leddineton extractor had been 
fo oO rs , , , oTe a : . ¢ 
llowing table showed the extent of the progress made sine so suceesstul that the company was shortly putting it to 
g22, and gave some indication of the strong position attained further use m the manufacture of resorcinol i aluable 
| 1) . , | 
% the industry since the inception of the Dyestuffs (Import ntermediate which had hitherto been imported in considerable 
heoulatio r } 
Regulation) Act quantities trom abroad He attached great importance to 
Index figure the subjiect of research. which ought to be watched with the 
1 4 2 oOo , . 1 } \ 
od ae y — iLmMost hiligence They had gone through i vreat deal to 
1y O802 563 s ape ; : 7 ‘ 
; i establish the dvemaking industry on a basis comparable with 
) 100,714 ry a ' > 
1y24 3 242,704 6, the best in the world, but if British makers were gradually 
1425 G3 102 4 to buv more and more intermediates from abroad and make 
bgt 0,207,000 , 20 les and less themsel ve the \ would eventually lose 
y W557 SE $344 nthustasn for researc eflort would be relaxed more and 


1qes 50,407,080 =e 4) more, and reliance would be placed on the foreigner for the 








Swe eventual] and them 
TE ES - a th oe a he Dvestufts (Import 
Reo tion) Act Therefore. the advances to which he had 
ete eT to be welcomed 


Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) Act, 1920 




















| Dvestufts (Import Res Act was extended 
a I pe rd of twe n rom December 31 | 
1} at nit 4 rt the as expresse previou 
been tt Act | el ved its purpos 
- ove ecessaryv that it should be continued 
res »t re el ectio! IWeVE the whole tlook 
) ngec f ecessity oO I g m OTts 
ec =s ne ( eT> raqde ) ince re oT question ot 
rifts ‘ I r f the spec rcumstances pre- 
ne e ( cil passec he lowing reso- 
) am (< Users \ssor consi that ny 
1 \ res—o heir important raw \aterials— 
) D to the < stl b in hils not 
( ° I ( re ding Dvestutts 
Imyq Ree t1o1 \ I Le Te in present circum- 
s es a cl yn of that Act for a ther twel months 
de pret i He was oicing the view of the 
sO T suggesting that the revenue tariff of 10 per 
( =n ‘ ce witharawr su Dve-tutts A¢ Ca a equate 
ec ne < stry r lv dve fis tl wel 
\ ( mpo ( \ ¢ suc = were n¢ nade ere 
Immediate became know und he Import Duties 
| dves = were to be subjected to rift of p ant 
ost nvestigatk Was Cal oO order scert 1 as 
{ ’ chile i phi } ee sing a 
Ser . oht was givel this questio ni nemo! 
nd s compiled and forwarded to tl I Commis- 
sioners ¢ sting tl dvewares be placed on the free list 
he tex dustry was in an unfortunate state of depres 
os f ,s oo o ndustr\ + ve to } ir ex 
s f s necessarv Taw Mat Ss was al tice 
hoch. « a o} passed over Foreign dvew i 
n whic he 10 per « ity was imposed w not man 
‘ Gre Br - tt etore ( net oul 
caus her British indus by the operation of suc 
d there was therefore ample jus ion in asking 
7 val « hte awtra bharde Foreign ¢ stuffs. suc] 
- ‘ np wel ital tor the texti ndustrv, 
xport secti an urther tax oO | 
T ~ ( oO! cost to a trade idV s € QG om 
( cheap rod tions in for 12 cou ries 
| I ex cOst- r€ i\ I irrea 1n onsequence 
randonm ot gold standard, the s stant 
( = prices BR st dve ires follo 9 oOo! the 
t snm ; T nil ational cartel, ar ontinued 
‘ oO ( Dvestuffs Impor Reg tior Act, h 
pie the withdraw f the tarifi on imported dyestuffs 
[he council would welcome an opportunity of meeting the 
Imp Duties Advisory Committee on this question, and an 
ficial request for such a meeting had already jbeen made. 
The Situation To-day 
In Feb I vas announced that an agree nt had pee! 
ne etween the principal German, Swiss, French and 
British dvestuffs manufacturers, the intimate terms of which, 
rae if not beer qaisciose It was ! 1 ( how 
eve t é rangement was on similar nes » that 
T t n 20 be ) the (,ern T Swiss } P } 
dustries order t elop co-operation in sales and to 
elu te destructive commercial competitior n other words, 
p rte The effect of this arrangement had already 
been made evident to users in this country, inasmuch as prices 
of dvestutts had been sul stantially ncreased within the past 
few months It was estimated that dvestuffs in this country 
were now 100 per cent above pre-Wal level. ar maey. ngure ot 





5 a nst the Board of Trade wholesale commodities figure 
) < against the Board of Trade wholesal commodities 
Fs re of o8 The users throughout their ten vears a quies- 


Act. had visualised the 
industry ble to face 


British users 


nd support of 


he Dvestuff; 


of a virile British world 


competition and eventually to su ply 





1 } 
with their 


full requirements of dvestuffs. When the British industry was 
foie stablished. that it should enter into an agreement 
ith fore n makers was not quite a fitting reply to all the 
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British users during the 
British users had lovalls 
afforded under the Dvestuffs 
which in practice had demonstrated its 
development of such an important 
dyestuffs manufacture. The Act. it felt, suthicient 
n itself without the adventitious assistance of international 
cartels to give the fullest measure of protection to the British 
industry. Protection unless it 
increased the employment of British labour, and there was a 
feeling now that with the restrictions of a cartel the financial 
aspects might be put in the forefront to the detriment of the 
fullest development and production of dyestutfs to meet the 
complete needs 


sacrifices of past 12 years oft pro 
supported the form of 
Prohibition Act—a 
ethcacy to 
industry as 


hibition 
protection 
method 
fost 


yster the 


Was Was 


did not serve its purpose 


user®rs 


A Warning against Restrictions 


It was to be hoped also that there would be no restrictions 
out of the cartel whereby users would be deprived of 
their access to the world’s markets for dyestuffs possessing 
properties which were not equalled by our domestic produc- 
It was often the natural corollary of a cartel that an 
agreement made amongst individual members to keep 
ertain products to certain markets, receiving in compensation 
oncessions in other markets. He urged that this should not 
-d to products which had outstanding properties not 
by the products of other members of the cartel. 
Instances of this had already happened in the British market 
in certain dyestuffs, and he felt he had only to bring this 


arising 


tions. 


Was 





matter to the attention of the British makers for it to be 
remedied in any of their future negotiations with the othe 
members of the cartel Users must have free access to all 
non-contentious foreign-made dyestuffs. 

In addition to the disabilities of a cartel, the revenue 
duty of to per cent. on imported dyestuffs placed a burden 
on the user for which there did not seem any justification. 
he dyestuffs imported were such as were not made in this 
country, and the tariff was simply an addition to the cost of 


production, which limited the sale of manufactured articles 


xport \ complete form of protection was afforded by 


e Prohibition Act. and no additional assistance was being 


given to British industry by a tariff upon goods not made 
here Chis not only applied to certain dyestuffs, but to many 
important chemicals which had been included in the general 
tariff list. These were anomalies which should have. the 
serious attention of the Tariffs Advisory Committee. 
Fears in Many Quarters 
> were expressed in many quarters that the new cartel 





it the development of the British dyemaking 
industry, inasmuch as there was a tendency for the imports 
ot intermediates to increas as 
figures :—July to December, 

ary to May, 1932 (5 


} 
nomical 


shown by the following 
1931 (6 months), 87} tons; Janu- 
months), 24:1; tons. It might be eco- 
to avoid duplication of plant for the British and 
Continental makers to exchange intermediates, but taking the 
1g view this might place British users in the same awkward 

faced them in 1914 when, on the outbreak of 
they 1 themselves absolutely cut off from their 





position as 


hostilities, found 


sources of supply, having been dependent upon foreign 

kers for 80 per cent. of the dyestuffs required for the 
textile trade, thus jeopardising upwards of 35 per cent. of 
he wholly or partly manufactured goods exported. Were the 
Government’s subsidies and the users’ sacrifices of the past 


The establishment of the dvestuffs 

had been achieved only at the expense 
of many of pounds to British colour users who had 
lovally endeavoured to carry out the spirit of the Government 
pledge which was entered into during the negotiations prior 





ustryv In this country 


{ millions 


to the passing of the Dvestuffs (Import Regulation) Act, 1920. 

The colour users of Great Britain as represented by the 
Colour Users’ Association had two main grounds for request 
ng the withdrawal of the to per cent. tariff on imported 
dyvewares 1) That the Dvestuffs (Import Regulation) Act 


is In operation, and (2) that an international cartel, including 

the two leading British makers, has been formed and is now 

) Operation, whereby the British privilege of buying 
the prices 1s now in jeopardy. 

dvestuffs had at the 

Dvestuffs (Import Regulation 


usé rs’ 
world’s lowest 
British 


tace 1 


users of 


the 


pre sent 


Act. 


moment to 
(2) an inter- 
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national price cartel, (3) a tariff of 10 per cent., (4) heavily 
increased prices, and (5) depreciated currency. Since the 
cartel was arranged, notwithstanding many protests at 
several conferences, prices had been put up by the British 
makers from 20 per cent. to 40 per cent. just when we were 
making strenuous efforts to reduce our production costs in 
order to help to rehabilitate Great Britain’s lost export trade. 
It was the wrong policy to exploit an industry in a time of 
national emergency ; at the present time all energies should be 
applied towards reducing costs, and he was certain that Parlia- 
ment never intended that under a Prohibition Act a cartel 
should be arranged with foreign makers with the object of 
increasing prices, which would seriously add to—instead of 
reducing—our costs of production. 

He admitted that the makers reduced their prices consider- 
ably two years ago, and that they stated they were only 
putting up these prices to the levels then ruling, but now 
Was not the time to put prices up owing to the hard struggle 
that the textile trade were having to maintain their business. 


Duty on Machinery 


The CHAIRMAN moved that the report and accounts of the 


\ssociation for the year ended April 3c be approved and 
adopted. 

Mr. A. A. CRABTREE (Manchester) seconded. 

Mr. T. PARKER SMITH (Birmingham) raised a point with 


regard to the 10 per cent. tariff on dyewares. He stated that 
he had recently visited Germany in connection with some 
machinery which was not made in this country. He was 
given certain quotations for certain machines. About three 
weeks afterwards he received a letter from nearly all the 
manufacturers to the effect that the duty was now remitted 
upon such machinery because it had been agreed that it was 
not made in England. This appeared to be a position which 
was entirely on all fours with that so excellently elaborated 
in the chairman’s address. The dyewares were not manu- 
factured in this country and yet they were very necessary for 
industrial purposes. 

Mr. FORREST HEWIT said that, as Mr. Parker Smith had 
raised the question, he thought it was only fair to say that 
the council as a whole did not share his opinion regarding 
the discrimination between chemicals made in this country 
and those which were made abroad. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that the reason he referred to dye- 
wares made abroad and the 1o per cent. duty was because 
there were some few dyewares coming into this country. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


The New Council 


The following list contains the names of those appointed 
to serve on the council of the association : 

Elected by amalgamated companies.—Bleachers’ Associa- 
tion, E. Carr Deakin; Bradford Dyers’ Association, Sir Henry 
Sutcliffe Smith, James Ewing and Thorp Whitaker; British 
Cotton and Wool Dyers’ Association, C. Rawson, P. Cald- 
well and E. T. Holdsworth; Calico Printers’ Association, 
C. C. Railton, Forrest Hewit and W. E. Kay; J. and P. 
Coats, Ltd., T. W. Hirst; English Sewing Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Peter Ermen; English Velvet and Cord Dyers’ Association, 
A. A. Crabtree and G. E. Holden; Leeds and District Worsted 
Dyers’ and Finishers’ Association, C. W. Wade; Smith, 
Stone and Knight, Ltd., T. Parker Smith; F. Steiner and 
Co., Ltd., T. R. Fothergill; United Turkey Red Co., Ltd., 
John F. Christie; Wallpaper Manufacturers, Ltd., Osmund 
Smith; Yorkshire. Indigo, Scarlet and Colour Dyers, Ltd., 
George Hodgson. 

Elected by trade groups :—Calico printing—A. Davidson, 
W. L. Dixon and E. Drew; woo] dyeing—Henry Blackburn, 
George Garnett, H. Jennings and C. M. Whittaker; cotton 
dveing—W. W. L. Lishman, G. H. Oldham, and W. Watson; 
silk dyeing—James Dishley; garment dyeing—H. L. Mit- 
chell; paints and pigments—Thomas Taylor; miscellaneous 
-—]. R. Denison, 

Mr. FORREST HEWIT moved a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man for presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN, in briefly responding, said that although he 
had specifically referred to dyewares not made in this coun- 
try, in order to emphasise the argument it would naturally 
refer to all dyewares coming into the country. 


is 
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Cellulose Acetate Silk Co. 


Progress of the Past Year 


THE profit and loss account of the Cellulose Acetate Silk Co., 
covering the year to the end of last March, showed a gross 
profit of £104,890, compared with losses of varying amounts 
in the three previous years of the company’s existence. That 
was an improvement deserving warm praise in such a year 
as 1931-32, which, though since last autumn it had seen record 
monthly production and consumption of rayon yarn, was still 
seriously affected by price-cutting, especially in acetate. 
According to ‘‘ The Financial News ”’ there is, however, one 
point which calls for criticism. The accounts included in the 
gross profit an unstated amount received on the cancellation 
of a contract. It seems unlikely that that compensation pay- 
ment should have accounted for much of the £104,890 gross 
profit, or even of the £50,015 net profit, but to leave no doubts 
in the shareholders’ minds, the precise sum received should 
have been set out in the accounts. This, however, was not 
done, and the chairman’s failure to repair the omission in 
his speech at the fourth annual general meeting at Lancaster 
on July 26 must necessarily detract somewhat from the value 
of what was otherwise a candid and encouraging statement 
of the company’s position. 


Reduction in Cost of Production 


Steady progress has been made in methods of manufacture, 
and that as a result of the increased efficiency which has been 
attained, the acetate plant is now capable of producing 100 
per cent. more acetate than was originally anticipated, and 
the spinning plant of turning out at least 33 per cent. more 
than the estimate for which it was designed. The result has 
been a consistent reduction in the cost of production, the 
benefit of which has not yet been fully felt. Considerable 
sums have been expended on research work, and the company 
has obtained very valuable results from it. 

On the subject of patents the chairman mentioned that in 
ome quarters it appears to be the practice to obtain patent 
rights for any small experiment, or even variation in the 
methods of manufacture. The policy of this company, how- 
is only to make patent applications for important 
improvements or for entirely new processes. Certain 
inventions have not been patented at all, but are being 
worked as secret processes. 


eve;©r. 
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Sicilian Sulphur Industry 
Consortium to Wind-Up 
THE control exercised by Fascism over industry is illustrated 
by the announcement of the winding-up of the Sicilian 
Sulphur Industries Consortium. 

The consortium, membership of which was obligatory for 
all firms engaged in the industry in the island, endeavoured, 
in co-operation with American sulphur producers, to check 
the disastrous fall in prices caused in all industries by the 
world depression. This policy had a measure of success, but 
it could not check the fall in consumption, and gradually 
enormous stocks of sulphur, totalling about 200,000 tons, 
accumulated unsold in the consortium’s warehouses. The 
consortium then asked the Government either to enlarge its 
scope so as to cover the whole of Italy, or else to dissolve it 
and allow component firms to resume free competition. The 
Government decided on the second course. 


Disposal of Accumulated Stocks 


The consortium will therefore go into liquidation at the 
end of this month, and the stocks of sulphur in hand will be 
sold. In order to avoid the flooding of the market, however, 
the Government has decided that the sale shall be extended 
over a period of six years. The creditors will receive 
immediately the price of 300 lire (£4) per ton from two 
Sicilian banks, the Bank of Sicily and the Cassa Centrale 
di Risparmio of Palermo, which will undertake to place 
certain quantities of sulphur on the market from time to time 
when conditions are favourable. To make good any loss 
which the banks may suffer by the transaction, the Govern- 
ment will allocate in the Budget of the Ministry of Corpor- 
ations a sum of 4,000,000 lire (about £57,000) a year for six 
Vears. 
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Electrostatic Precipitation 
trostatic Precipitati 
Its Application in the Removal of Dust and Mist from Gases 
. s based « formation supplied by the Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd., of London, who are now associated with tie 
Purification Indust les Gaz, of Paris, in the design and construction of plant for the cleansing of gases by methods ot 
trostatic precipitation 
¢ t g VE fine particles from gases by elec- to obtain by any other methods, such as filters, scrubbers, etc. 
' « gvinated as early as 1819, when C. S. Rafin- It is also a means of obtaining the material in its original 
Paris, described the origin and character of atmos-_ state, and not in the form of a sludge as is usual in gas scrub- 
( st and mentioned that an electrified stick of sealing bers. This fact, especially when the material is of some 
x d. eve it considerable distance attract this dust. value, represenis a distinct saving in the total cost of recovery. 
<< otice at dust is the most sensitive indicator of Che precipitation is brought about by passing the dust 
rese an electric charge Five vears later, Hohl- laden gas through a number of tubes arranged in parallel, 
Leip called attention to the possibility of precipi- = which vary in diameter from 6 in. to 10 in., depending upon 
os r means of an electric charge. He carried out’ the nature of the gas to be treated, and in length from 1o ft. 
€ eX] vents by filling a flask with smoke, and then’ to 14 ft. Down the centre of each tube is suspended an elec- 
e into the flask pointed wire which was connected trode, made, in some cases, of a single thin wire, or in others, 
source of electric supply. \s soon as the wire was of rods of various sections. These wires or rods are con- 
9 he smoke in the flask was precipitated. It was also nected to a high-tension electrical source of supply which 
ed by G. F. Guitard in 1850, that if an electrically produces direct current at pressures varving from 30,000 to 
J 
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General Arrangement of Electrostatic Precipitation Piant 
= re Was inserted into a smoke-filled cylinder the 80,000 volts. The tubes and casing of the precipitator are 
f yuld immediately fiy to the sides of the cylinder. earthed so that there is a aigh potential difference between 
- led later investigators to make Guantitative measure- the rod, which is termed the discharge electrode, and the 
ents the electrical discharge from smooth thin wires sus- tube or receiving electrode. As soon as the dirty gas enters 
tubes, and in 1866, Gaugain noticed that dust from the tube, each particle is subjected to an electrical force 
sphere was collected on the tube walls caused by the field set up inside the tube by the difference 
Fundamental Principles rf potential between the discharge and receiving electrodes. 
; - lhis electrical force which is caused by the ionisation of the 
. s other investigators took up the work about this one surrounding the discharge electrode drives the particles 
ce, 9S yr some years very little progress was made to- away from the rod and towards the tube, each particle as- 
= applying the idea t commercial uses, this being mainly suming a course which is the recultant of the force imparted 
c the aitticulty it providing suitable high-tensio} by the velocity of the gas and the force created by the elec- 
( e> insulat Despite these difhculties, however, rical field : 
¢ ge scale experiments were carried out Great Brita = e . 
Germany, and interesting results were obtained, but Factors affecting Design of Plant 
vas not until the early vears of the present century that he particles, having arrived at the tube walls, adhere to 
P technique advanced to such a point that a reliable these walls and are removed in the majority of cases, by 
} ect current at 40,000 to 50,000 volts could be appin Some partici2s will fall of their own weight, when 
piles \fter this, the future of electrostatic precipitation i laver of sufficient thickness has been built up, but it is usual 
= assure and it was not long before plants were installed nd safer supp! rapping device and not trust to the 
s industries lly in connection with acid characteristics of the material. Tie material removed from 
ks. ce works, and metallurgical plants e tube walls by the rappers falls into hoppers at the bot 
S Cc precipiti provides a method of cleani m of the precipitators, where it is removed bv some suitable 
‘ ces devree f ess whic - very difficult ns s as screw convevor. In the case of liquids, these 
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Electrostatic Prec‘pitation at a Lead Smelting Plant 


trickle down the side of the tubes and no rapping device i- 
necessary. It should also be noted that there is little dange 
of small precipitated particles being caught by the ascending 
gas stream when falling at the inner face of the tubes owing 
to the very low velocity of the gas at the tube surface. 

From the arrangement of the precipitator shown in one of 
the accompanying illustrations the general principle of elec- 
trostatic precipitation of dust appears fairly simple, but the 
various factors which must be taken into consideration when 
designing a plant are of considerable importance. The 
character of the particles, that is, whether they are cement, 
pyrites, acid mist, grits from powdered fuel installations, 
etc., and the approximate diameter of the particles must be 
considered. For instance, with large dust particles, say of 
50 uw to, 100 mw in diameter (1 Mm. = 1,000,) a certain size 
precipitator giving a definite gas speed would be required. 
If the particles are of smaller size, say between 1 4 and o.1 
a larger plant would be necessary, for the smaller the par- 
ticle the more difticult becomes the problem of its removal 
from the carrying gas. The precipitation of these small 
particles, however, is by no means impossible, nor even un- 





Electrostatic Precipitation of Pyrites Dust in Burner Gases at 500 C 
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A Small Installation for the Electrosiatic Precipitation 
of Copper Oxide 


duly costly, for particles below o.1 4 in diameter, 7.e.. those 
particles which exhibit under the microscope distinct Brownian 
movements, are successfully removed from gases. The tem- 
perature of the gases is also an important factor which, to a 
vreat extent, determines the tube diameter and voltage re- 
quired, and occasionally determines the type of precipitato1 
to be used. Frequently, it is desired to dissipate the heat in 
the gases, and in such plants one type of apparatus would 
be used, while in otaer citcumstances where it is advantageous 
to maintain the gas temperature as high as possible, a ditfer- 
ent type of precipitator would be recommended. 

Large variations in results are obtained by 
types of discharge 


various 
high com- 


using 


electrodes, and although very 


t oh 
Electrostatic Precipitation at a Modern Chemical Works 
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Ncienci-ss ; commoa, coniinual research is being 
made into the most efficient size and shape ot rod or wire tor 
particular problems. Generally, it is desirable to operate a 

ecipitator, if possible, 
than a pressure, as a more suitable and simple arrange- 


under a suction no matter how slight, 


vent f insulators is obtainable under suction conditions. 


pressures dithculties, and in 
cases where the existing plant prohibits the installation of a 
on the e of the fan or chimney, a satis- 


However, present no great 


precipitator suction sid 


factory construction can be used which will ensure constant 
nd ethcient working 
High-Tension Equipment 
Vhen precipitating dust by means of the electrostatic prin- 
ciple the best results are obtained by the use of unidirectional 
current of negative sign. This current is provided by a rela- 
tively simple apparatus usually consisting of a low-tension 


auto-transformer, an oil-immersed step-up transformer fo1 


the high-tension and a high-tension rectifier. The auto- 
transformer is of the ordinary tvpe and is merely used to 
vary, to some small degree, the input voltage of the step-up 


est 


A View of the Electr 


transformer. This piece of apparatus, which produces the 
bigh-tension alternating current is not, to any degree, out of 
the ordinary except for its resistance to the high-frequency 
waves due to the sparks produced by the rectifier 

The rectifiers are generally mounted on the shaft exten- 
sion to a four-pole synchronous motor. On this shaft are 
keyed two metallic arms, or steel pointers arranged at 90° 
to each other. One of these arms is mounted on an insulating 
sleeve fitted with a slipring. The insulated brush forming 
the negative high-tension pole is in contact with the slipring. 
The other arm is mounted direct on the shaft, and brushes 
connected to earth are in contact with this shaft; this forms 
the positive pole of the machine. Opposite to the arms are 
two pairs of insulated sectors fixed at go° and connected to 
the high-tension terminals of the step-up transformer. The 
gap separating the sectors from the ends of the rotating arms 
is about one to two millimetres. This gap is easily jumped 
by small sparks when the rectifier is in operation, the prin- 
ciple of which is easily understood. A quarter of a revolu- 
tion of the rectifier corresponds to a period, so that with 
every change in the direction of the current, each arm col- 
lects the current of suitable polarity from the corresponding 
sector. The stator of the synchronous motor driving the 
rectifier is also fixed in a cradle which allows a certain 
amount of angular adjustment in relation to the remainder 
of the set, so that the rectifier can be easily synchronised with 
the available current supply. 
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Electrostatic rpecipitation is now used in cement works and 
lime kilns for the collection of dust from flue gases, furnaces, 
dryers, ball and tube mills; in drying, grinding and calcin- 
ing for the recovery of coal dust, potassium chloride, talc, 
phosphate, iron and alumina; in metallurgical operations for 
the recovery of the oxides of antimony, copper, tin, lead and 
zinc, and for metallic tin, lead and zinc fumes; in sulphuric 
acid works for the cleaning of gases from pyrites or blende 
roasting furnaces, the elimination of arsenic from the gas, 
and precipitation of acid mist; in chemical industry for the 
precipitation of various acids, and the cleaning of gases; in 
blast furnaces for the cleaning of gases intended for heating 
Cowper stoves, and for gas engines; in the carbon industry for 
the collection of lamp black; in the gas industry for tar pre- 
cipitation; and generally in other industries where gases are 
blown into the atmosphere carrying valuable dust and mist 
or where they are liable to create a nuisance. Such plants 
will recover dust particles of microscopic size in a dry state 
as opposed to othe form of sludge which is a troublesome by- 
product. The amount of current consumed is extremel\ 
small, maintenance charges are low, and the loss of head 








through this precipitator is negligible. In many cases, too, 
the value of the material collected shows an excellent return 
on the capital cost involved. 








e - 
Sulphuric Acid Manufacture 
Trend of Recent Developments 

THE large number of patents covering the production of 
sulphur from pyrites bears witness to the persistent attempts 
towards a satisfactory solution of this particular problem of 
the sulphur acid industry. The two main lines of attack have 
been through intermediate formation of H,S or SO,. Froma 
review of the industry by Dr. Bruno Waeser in ‘‘ Metall- 
borse,’’ July 20, it appears that complete success has attended 
the starting-up of a plant at the Orkla works in Norway, 
which produces sulphur by reduction of sulphur dioxide. 
Regarding the alternative method involving oxidation of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, recent investigations in the Umted 
States and Germany have revealed the value of methane as a 
reducing agent for iron pyrites, either alone or in admixture 
with the air. Judging by the statistics of the chief produciag 
countries, the chamber process is undergoing steady 
displacement by the contact process, particularly in conjunc- 
tion with vanadium catalysts. The share of contact methods 
in the total output has risen from 20.4 per cent. in 19°3 to 
28 per cent. in 1931. 
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Fuel Economy in Industry 
A Resumé of Present-Day Problems and Modern Methods 


He 1932 issue of ‘*Fuel Economy Review,’’? which is pub 
lished by The Federation of British Industries (price 2s. 6d. 


net), contain articles on many aspects of industrial fuel and 
power practice by expert authorities, including not only 


surveys of progress in relation to the preparation and treat- 
ment of but also authoritative articles on a number of 
practical aspects, including gas producers, metallurgical. 
furnaces, mechanical waste heat boilers, smoke 
indicators and air pre heaters. 

The extensive which result from the use low 
power factor apparatus are dealt with by Mr. D. B. Hoseason 
in his article on ** Power Factor and Coal.’’? These losses are 


( oal 
stokers, 


losses of 


quantified in respect of motors, distributors, transformers, 
transmission lines and generators and will therefore be of 
considerable interest to power provision engineers. The 
principal ‘methods by which low power factor may _ be 


corrected, the types of plant available for this purpose, their 
advantages and limitations and the savings which can _ be 
effected in the power bill by taking advantage of a power 
factor tariff, are the chief points discussed. 

The mechanical and thermal aspects of the furnace wall is 
the subject of valuable contribution by Sir Robert Hadfield 
and Mr. R. J. Sarjant. This article includes charts con- 
tructed by the authors for the ready determination of the flow 
of heat through a composite wall of standard fire brick and 
diatomaceous insulating brick and proceeds to deal with the 
flow of heat through a furnace wall under fluctuating con 
ditions, observations having been made on various types of 
furnaces under industrial conditions with the object of 
relating the character of the flow of heat to the materials and 
dimensions of the walls studied and the temperatures and 
rate of heat attained in the furnace chamber. 


Air Preheaters and Cheap Steam 


Mr. \W. Newton Booth, assistant mechanical engineer of 
Woolwich Arsenal, contributes an article on the application 
of air preheaters to industrial steam raising plants, based on 
his experience at the Arsenal. Data is given in this article 
relating to the operation of plant with and without air 
preheaters, while the section on the economics of air pre 
heating gives approximate costs of installing air preheating 
in connection with typical Lancashire boiler and water tube 
boiler plants and actual operating costs per thousand pounds 
of steam evaporated, which figures clearly indicate the 

ivings which can be effected by the application of this type 
of plant. 

Aspects of the chemistry of boiler water is the subject of a 
contribution by Mr. H. E. Jones, of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. This article deals with scale formation, the 
irevention of scale, water treatment, water conditioning for 
igh pressure boilers and caustic embrittlement. Sir Freder 
ick Nathan, another contributor, gives a valuable résumé of 
information on the storage of coal. Here the factors affecting 
oxidation and heating of stored coal are dealt with in detail 
and the conditions under which coal can be stored in practice 
-o as to eliminate or to materially reduce the effect of these 
is discussed. 


Waste Heat Boilers 


In his article on * Economic Factors affecting Waste Heat 
Boiler Practice,’ Mr. G. E. Hider has extended the inform 
ation given in his paper ** A Rational Basis for the Design of 
Fire Tube Waste Heat Boilers,’’ which was read before the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, indicating the import 
ance of certain factors which are not apparent during a 
preliminary survey of the plant concerned and the operating 
conditions. The subject is dealt with under the headings of 
the evaluation of the quantity and availability of the heat 
contained in the flue gas; general principles incorporated in 
heat boiler design, and conditions which determine 
economic efficiency 

This issue of ‘* Fuel Economy Review ’’ also contains two 
valuable and informative articles on aspects of atmospheri: 


’ 
} 
1 
! 


factors 


waste 


pollution, one by Mr. J. E. Braham, of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., on ‘f Dust Removal Apparatus for Boiler 
Plant,’ and one bv Mr. J. Fraser Shaw and Mr. T. F, 
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Hurley, of the Fuel Research Station, on Smoke Indicators 
for Commercial Use.’’ Mr. Braham classifies the many type 
of industrial dusts and proceeds to examine the various 


of apparatus available for gas cleaning finally dealing with 


experimental work on the cleaning of gas from pulverised 


fuel boilers. The article on smoke indicators deals briefly 
with the principles and application of smoke recorders and 
indicates that the use of a smoke recorder can be justified 


both as an aid to the maintenance of efficient combustion and 
as a means of preventing smoke from a given chimney exceed 
ing limit. This type of instrument should, 
in the opinion of the authors, prove a useful and trustworthy 
addition to the boiler house control panel., 


an objectionable 


Other articles include ‘‘ Some Programmes at the Fuel 
Research Station ” (F. S. Sinnatt); ‘* The Cleaning of Coal ”’ 
(R. A. Mott); ‘‘ Low Temperature Carbonisation’”’ (C. H. 
Lander *“ Review of Gas Works Practice, 1931 (i. BD. 
Greenwood); ‘* Technical Developments in the By-product 
Coking Industry during 1931 G. E. Foxwell \rea Gas 
Supply ” (FE. W. Smith); ‘f The Technique of Power Gas 
Producer Operation’ (H. L. Piri ** Heat Balances of 
Industrial Furnaces and their Practical Application ” (W. A. 


Moorshead; ‘‘ Mechanical Stokers for Metallurgical Fut 
naces *’ (H. Clifford Armstrong); ‘‘ Some Fundamentals of 
Open Hearth Design’ (V. H. Legg); ‘‘ The Slag Problem 
in Iron Foundry Practice’ (J. E. Fletcher “The Appli 
cation of Pulverised Coal Firing to an Industrial Boiler 
Plant W. J. Drummond ** Control of a Small Scale 
Industrial Steam Plant” (D. A. Hackett); Fuel Economy in 
Domestic Heating ’’ (A. H. Barker); ‘6 Furnaces for the Heat 
Treatment of Wire (R. Whitfield and The Tendency 
to Increased Fuel Economy in the Ceramic Industries ’ 


Stanley R. Hind). 





Iodine Monobromide 
A New Method of Preparation 


\ NEW method of preparation of iodine monobromide is 
described by J. Cornog and R. A. Karges in the ‘‘ Journal of 
the American Chemical Society,’’ 1932, 54, 1882 Liquid 
chlorine is introduced into a tared flask which is cooled with 
solid carbon dioxide and ether. A mass of solid iodin 
approximately one-half the molar equivalent of the mass of 
chlorine is added; the contents of the flask become solid. The 


flask and its contents are permitted to warm gradually to 
room temperature. Uncombined chlorine 


evaporates during 


this process. The flask and its contents are weighed. Knowing 
the weight of the iodine previously added, it 1s now possibl: 
to calculate and add a mass of iodine just sufticient to convert 
the crude product into the monochloride, which is then 
purified by recrystallisation. JTodine monochloride is a polat 
or associated liquid which freezes at 27.199 C 





Vacuum Distillation 
Measurement of Saturation Vapour Pressure 


IN a recent paper on vacuum technique (‘* J. Franklin Inst.,’’ 
| ; 


February, 1932), Dr. K. Hickman, of the Kodak Research 
Laboratories, has directed attention to the serious errors 
which may occur in the measurement of the saturation vapout 
pressure of liquids when that pressure is of the order of a 
millimetre of mercury. Unless the vapour pressure is 
measured close to the thermometer which gives the tem 


perature, the correction for the drop of pressure from thermo 


meter to manometer becomes of the order of the pressure to 
be measured. Dr. Hickman enlarges the head of the recti 
fving column, places the thermometer in the enlargement, 


ind either measures the pressure there directly or by the aid 
ot tube 
nlargement and the manometer 
finds that the relation between log and the recipro 
cal of the absolute temperature continues to be linear Cown t 


very low 


a column of the condensed liquid in a U 
pressure 


pressures 


betwee n the 
With this arrangement, he 


) 
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Decreasing the Effect 
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Leather Darkening 


of Exposure to Light 


kening of « in leathers on exposure to light is a 
we k } leather trade It is particularly 
irable in the case of leathers which have been dyed a 
s} é Co ns associated with this defect have 
nvestigated by Lamb and Gilman (‘‘]. Soc. Leather 
. £2 22 1 eee The catechol tans are more 
darkel g than e ot ul pyrogallol class, while 
sence ( ct es the trouble. This was 

s ed by treating pieces of East Indian sheep leathe1 
soli s pH S to o.« subsequently drying and 
f vercul pm amp The extent to which 

o k ‘ st is the ilkaline side was 
chec Where u e” eathers are requireqd, as for shoe 
: s important that a final acid condition be avoided, 
e le er broug as near to neutrality as possible. 
. strip n vy leathers with a solution of borax 
other kz emove the excess tannin, ‘‘ clear ”’ 

I ( é e-tan. and it is now suggested 

ere possible he clearing *’ with acid be omitted. 

t s abs ‘ ecessarv, as With iron stained goods, 
er-tre r witl sodium acetate solution is recom- 


New Products of 





Fine Chemicals 


The British Drug Houses 


catalogue of fine chemical products 
Drug td., comprises 
Specifications for a number 

The B.D.H. Book of 
relating to other items 
on request. By means of the 
h is exercised through their staff of chemists, this 
not only to maintain but to enhance 

standard of purity and the reputation for relia- 
ich the B.D.H. pure chemicals for scientific pur- 
\s a further measure 


package out, 





itish Houses, 
chemicals. 
( ii> 
al Gata 


purchasers 


yeETSISTENTI\ 


-known. of security 
item is 


or it has been recog- 


sent every 
andard sizes, t 
rder to 


secure ideal conditions for the pack- 
ave f pure chemicals, it is greatly to be pre- 
bottled or put into 
that thev should be sup- 
Included among new 
\cetaldoxime, acety!- 
aluminium telluride, 
iphenylamine hydrochloride, 
boron ni bromanil, 8-bromo- 
n, o-chloro-anisole, -chloro-ani- 
p-cresy] carbon- 
dibromo-dimethy]-fiuorescein, 


Nanol, diethyi-o-t 


be sealed tubes 


should 
ter manutacture, and 
iners to 


users. 


Ss are the tollowir 


ng 
aluminium § selenide, 


acia, Y-amino tI 





tride, 








resvl carbonate, 
di- 
dihydroxy-dihydrind- 
salt), 2: 6- 
i-a-naphthyl urea, diphenylamine sul- 
oxidation-re tion N\-N'-dipheny]- 
nine, \-.\-dipheny]l-f-phenylenediamine, 
-cvanacetate, d-glucosamin¢ hydrochloride, 
n-hexvl bromide, histamine hydro- 


oll 


ulaine, 


droxy-tartaric acid osazone (sodium 


auc indicator 


ymuide, 


dextrose free lanthanum oxide, 


potassium 


mercury 


mercury thiocyanate, 


a- 
methyl phthalate, molybdenum blue 
yhthoquiroline, 2-naphthylamine-5- 
amine-8-sul phonic nitramine 

le, P-nitro-benzy! iodide, o-nitro- 





ac id, 


ithalic acid, w 
nol, 


nitrostyrene, n- 
potassium 7se-butyrate, potas 
metaborate, rhodamine B (for anti- 
iso-butyrate, sodium caprylate, 
laurate, sodium 
sodium phosphate 


2 3-n trop! 
tassium 
e, sodium 
soaqium meconate, 
sorensen’s 
stearyl chloride, #-sulphobenzoic 
sulphide (ous), 
o-toluene-sulphonic acid, 
indicator), /-tolylenedi- 
uranium vitamin A oil, 


Xvlene sulphochlorids 


vdro-3-naphthol, thallium 
thorium fluoride, 


on-reauction 





istearin, iodide, 
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Utilisation of Indian Bamboo 
Cellulose for Artificial Silk 


HE Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun, India, has been 
busy for some time past in carrying out experiments to pre- 
pare cellulose from Ochlandra Travancorica (bamboo) con- 
forming to the specifications demanded by the artificial silk 
industry, and it is now reported that a partial measure of 


success has been attained. The maximum percentage of « 
cellulose which is the most important constituent for art silk, 
and which has been attained in bamboo pulp is 89-90 as 


against 
market. 


95-90 in the &-wood pulp now on the European 
Further, the percentage of ash in bamboo pulp has 
been rather high, about 0.3 per cent., the maximum required 
for cellulose for art silk being 0.1 to 0.2 per cent. It is pro- 
posed to continue the experiments on this problem, and a suc- 
esstul solution may help the establishment of a new import- 
ant and promising industry in the country. During the past 
few preliminary experiments indicated that a com- 
plete and uniform disintegration of the raw materials in the 
manufacture of bamboo pulp would considerably help in 
lowering the consumption of chemicals and steam required for 
the chemical of digestion. It found that a 
satisfactory disintegration of the raw material could not be 
obtained with the existing crusher and chipper, and so ar- 
rangements were made for the disintegration of about one 
ton of bamboo in a special disintegrator installed in the work- 
shops of the Imperial Public Works Department at Delhi. 
rhe digestion the disintegrated material gave promising 


vear, a 


progress Was 


ot 





results and a systematic investigation is now in progress at 
the Institute itself. 

Li . . 

icensing of Machinery 

Exemptions from Import Duties 
THE Import Duties Advisory Committee is open to receive 
applications in connection with the scheme authorised by 
Section 10 of the Finance Act, 1932, for the exemption of 


particular consignments of machinery, being machinery of a 
kind not for the time being procurable in the United King- 
dom, from the whole or part of the duties chargeable under 
the Import Duties Act, 1932. Section 10 provides that if the 
committee is of opinion that, having regard to all the circum- 
stances, it is expedient that such machinery should be allowed 
t> be imported without payment of all or any of the duties 
chargeable under the Import Duties Act, 1932, it may make 
a recommendation to the Treasury accordingly, and the 
freasury, after consultation with the Board of Trade, may by 


licence authorise the importation of the consignment in 
accordance with the recommendation 
The Committee may at any time recommend that this 


section shall apply to any class or description of machinery, 
shall to apply to any class or description of 
machinery to which it previously applied, and where any such 
recommendation is approved by the Treasury, the section 
shall apply or cease to apply accordingly. The committee 
has recommended and the Treasury have approved that the 
secuon shall at present apply 
descriptions of machinery 


or Cease 


to the following classes or 
Machine tools, including metal 
working and woodworking machinery ; agricultural, including 
machinery; sugar making, textile, glass making and 
working, chemical and soap making, weighing, packing and 
filling. paper making, printing, bookbinding and _ labelling 
machinery; machinery for corrugating, cutting, creasing and 
folding paper and cardboard and for the manufacture of card- 
board boxes, tubes and cartons and of paper bags; metal and 
leather printing and embossing machinery ; 
cable making, cigal 
preparation, brush making, 
finishing machinery 


dair\ 


electric 
and cigarette 
fur skin dressing, 


turnaces, 
making, food 
preparing and 


tobacco. 


\pplication may be made by or on behalf of a firm purchas- 
ing machinery for their own use, or by an importer having 
the sole agency for the sale of a particular machine in this 
country. The appropriate forms of application may be 
obtained on request in writing from the Secretary, Import 
Duties Advisory Committee, Caxton House, (West Block), 
Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. Firms who 
already been in communication with the Committee on 


this subiect will receive the appropriate forms without further 
application. 


ha Cc 
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Chemical Trade Conditions 


A Survey of the 


PARTICULARS of chemical trade conditions are included in a 
survey of the import trade of India, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1932, prepared by the British Trade Commissioner 
in Calcutta, which has lately been issued by the Department 
of Overseas Trade (Ref. No. C. 3904). 

During the twelve months ended March, 1932, the value 
of the imports decreased, as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1931, by £28,500,000 or 23 per cent. and amounted 
to £94,500,000 and the total exports, including re-exports, 


tell by £48,750,000 or 29 per cent to £120,750,000. The. 
exports of Indian merchandise showed a decrease otf 
£48,750,000 or 29 pet cent., and re-exports also decreased 
by £367,500 or g per cent. The grand total of imports, 


exports and re-exports amounted to £215,250,000, as against 
£292,.500,000, a 


£2 decrease of £77,250,000 or 26 per cent. 


Paints, Colours and Soaps 

Chere was a further fall in the total trade from £643,125 
to £498,750, the United Kingdom share being reduced from 
; The imports from Germany fell from 
£70,875 to £58,125, while those from the United States were 
reduced from £35,025 to yf 
remained constant at £3 
countries "* fell from £93,7 £67,500. 

The total imports, which in 
447.939 cwt. fell in 1931-31 to 332, 
iN 1931-32. 
295,455 cwt. 
imports of 


{405,000 to £322,500. 





The imports from Japan 
o, While those trom = ‘ other 


22,500. 
) 


»,O% 


1929-30 amounted — to 
332,322 cwt., and to 309,784 cwt. 
The United Kingdom share which in 1930-31 was 
had declined to 264,703 ewt. in 1931-32. The 
household and laundry soap amounted to 
265,035 cwt., toilet soap 31,776 cwt. and other sorts 12,353 cwt. 
There was a slight drop in the quantity of dyes imported 
from 3,241,287 Ib. to 3,211,913 lb., but the value increased 
from £121,! to £136,875. The imports from the United 
Kingdom from 723,741 lb., valued at £28,125, to 
$58,055 Ib. valued at £41,250. The imports from Germany 
in 1930-31 totalled valued at £88,125, and in 
1931-1932 they totalled 2,353,708 lb., valued at £95,625. 

The total imports of aniline from 12,818,809 I|b., 
valued at £1,357,500, to 13,035,228 lb., valued at 





rose 
2, 369.593 Ib., 
2 
3; 


rose 


1,405,625. 
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in India 
Past Fiscal Year 
It is satisfactory to record that the imports from the United 


Kingdom increased from 821,045 lb., valued at £86,250, to 
1,314,932 Ib., valued at £110,250. There was also a slight 
increase jin the imports from Germany from 9,494,354 lb., 
valued at £948,120, to 9,590,490 Ib... valued at £1,027,500. 
There were reductions in the imports from the United 
States from 1,155,913 lb. (£97,500) to 982,288 Ib. (£82,500), 
and from. Italy trom 685,665 Ib £58,125) to 322,615 lb 
£37,500). Imports from Switzerland increased from 
86,895 Ib., valued at £121,875, to 503,082 Ib., valued at 


’5 000. 


Heavy Chemical Products 


ONIN a 


1,927,500 to recora 


trom £1,959 


Phere I> slight decrease 735 lo 
‘ } 


593375 
Zé under the heading of chemicals. Details 
of the countries of origin are not vet available, but the follow 








Wood Saccharification 
Technique of the Scholler-Tornesch Process 


‘THE economic utilisation of wood waste, of which large quan- 


tities are available has been an urgent problem for many 
years. Of the two constituents of wood, cellolose and lignin, 


which together form about 80 per cent. of the total dry sub- 
stance, only the former has so far found any rational appli- 
cation. By hydrolysis, cellulose is converted into glucose, 
which can be used as a foodstuff and for the production of 
alcohol. The saccharification of cellulose by means of con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid (the Willstatter and Zechmeister 
method) has been studied by Bergius. Another method is 
that of Scholler, who uses dilute sulphuric acid (0.2-0.8 pet 
cent.) at high temperatures, igo? C., under pressure 
(Schaal, ‘* Chem. Zeit.,’’ 1932, p. 228.) The difficulty with 
the use of strong hydrochloric acid is to obtain a plant which 
will be sufficiently resistant to the acid. ‘The Scholler method 
described by Dr. B. Rassow (‘‘ Chem. Zeit.,’’ 1932, p. 330) is 
simpler from the point of view of the plant required. Many 
years of experience with the bi-sulphite boiling process has 
shown that the plant used successfully resists the dilute sul- 
phuric acid present in the process. 

\lthough it has long been known that cellulose is converted 
quantitatively into glucose by hydrolysis, the difficulty has 
been that the glucose, under the influence of the hot acid, 
is liable to further decomposition. In the Scholler process, 
the sugar is removed from this influence as quickly as pos- 
sible. This is effected by allowing the acid liquid to perco 
late through the woody material at a pre-determined speed, 
with #H, temperature and pressure carefully controlled. In 
this way, the glucose formed is removed from the further 
effects of the hydrolysing acid, and the yield consequently 


2.€., 100 


ing table gives the imports under the main head 
1430-31 1Q31- 
A A 
Bleaching powder 67,500 73.525 
Carbide of calcium... 63,750 
Disinfectants 69,375 
Potassium chlorate : ; 48,750 
Sodium bicarbonate 52,500 
Caustic soda on x L375 30,250 
Sodium carbonat $83,750 4 125 
evanide 1,250 20,250 
ws silicate 1,250 10,875 
Sulphur (brimstone) 130,875 1 20,000 
fhe imports of drugs and medicines only show a sligl 
decrease from £1,4553,000 to £1,432,500, but details of the 
countries of origin are not available The principal items 
included under this heading are as follows 
1930-31 Q3l-32. 
A A 
Camphot 202,500 7.500 
Proprietary and patent medicines : >, 500 $5,000 
Quinine salts 173,500 191,250 
Saceharine 7,500 15,000 
high. All the reducible material present is not glucose; 


there are also reversion products such as pentoses from thi 
xylans, etc., but about 80 per cent. of the reducing sugars are 
fermentable. cylindrical form, 
10 m. high and internal diameter, provided with 
cone arrangements at top and base, with manholes for charg- 


These percolators are lead-lined and 


Che percolators used are ot 
1.60-1.8 m. 


ing and discharging. 
have a capacity of about 20 cub.m The lower cones are pro- 
with filters to retain lignin’ particles 
whilst allowing the sugar solution to pass through Che per- 


vided acid-resisting 


colating dilute acid is pre-heated before entering the vessel, 
which latter is worked at a pressure of ro atm In practice 
the percolator is charged with 6,300 kg. of air dry red pine 
wood shavings (5,600 kg. dry matter), and the temperature 1s 


raised to 175° C., when 0.5 per cent. sulphuric acid is allowed 


to flow through the wood at a pressure of 7-10 atm The acid 
sugar solution then passes through a neutraliser filled with 
crude phosphate and limetone. When cool enough, the pres- 
sure is released and the liquor is allowed to clarify by sedi- 


mentation. About 85 cub.m. of liquor is thereby obtained, con- 
taining reducing sugars which represent 43.34 
weight of the dry wood substance. 
fermentable giving 22 litres of spirit per 1oo kilos dry wood. 
Other large scale tests have viven vields of 36 to 4O per cent. 
fermentable sugars or 240 litres spirit per 1 ton of dry wood. 
Che liquor is fermented after adjusted to the 
reaction best suited to the veast used, nutrient salts also being 


per cent. of the 


Of these, So per cent. are 


having been 


added. ‘The lignin, which at the end of the saccharification 
proces: hills 2s per cent. of the total capacity ot the percolatot 
is removed bv a screw-like arrangement, and is used for fuel 
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Mechanical Digging for Kauri Gum 


A New Zealand Experiment 





ew to establishing mass production of kauri gum 

n New Zealand, a mechanical digging experiment is being 
ta, 3 llsford, on a virgin area of 650 

res of gum-bearing sv and lwo light motor-driven 

5 ei> r¢ ust | s claimed that each shovel employs 
crew ot OUT TK ¢ most of them being engaged 1n 
xtract the gun ‘ the st ta laid bart by the shovels, 


nen working with a power shovel are doing the 














vork of KTV The gum in the fields thus exploited appears 
to | ( eposits rving from eight to twelve feet 
| the surtac In connection with the mechanical 
oging Tomar rotary power-driven cleaning plant 
s b st ¢ 2 capacity of three and a half tons 
9 | elg : The success said to be attending the 

sn SCi power sho digging of gum naturally raises th 
f e that the suppiv might be largely increased by largé 
scale raulic sluicing Total exports from New Zealand 
t rst quarter of 1931 and 1932 amounted respectively 
437 tons, v ied at £22,999 « 543 tons valued at £19,661. 
\\ ( I statistics indicate a slight increase in quantity, 
| Ss we considerably lower due undoubtedly to a greater 

wer grade oe S 
vv v 
New Use for Cellulose Acetate 

‘* Light Protective ’’ Medium for Cellulose Nitrate 
NTERESTING facts concerning the absorption of light by 
ms of Y se acetate have been disclosed recently bv The 
Nodak Co Brit. Pat. 371,901) which promise to 
e application in both the cellulose (nitrate) lacquer and 
é ( ndustries. It will be remembered that some years 
igo it was discovered (Brit. Pat. 243,841) that dveings on cel- 
se acetate ravon could be rendered much faster to light 

he presence in the rayon of small amount of aromati 
ympounds, particularly dimethylaniline \ctually this dis- 
‘ has not had muc ipplication since the normal dves 
sed Tor Ceé ulose acetate Tavon Nave generally 200d Tastness 
ght and also because the presence of such amines may 
give the ravon an objectionable odour rhe presence of a 
di-alkylaniline such as dimethvlaniline in cellulose acetate 
Nas the effect of causing this to absort all light ravs below 
400A1 the ultra-violet light in sunlight is thus 
shieldec om any dvestuff which may be present and fading 
of the dvestuff is thereby retarded. This effect mav now be 


ipplied to the 


preservation of cellulose finishes on motor cars. 


Practically all cellulose finishes on motor car bodies con- 


< f a film of cellulose nitrate—usually a nitrate of low 
iscosit\ Such a finish loses its lustre and brilliancy when 
xposed te is particularly sensitive to the 


Its life could therefore be ex- 
with another film of a 


ultra-violet light. 





substance 
Cellulose 


acetate 


self is not suitable since this substance has less absorptive 
power than cellulose nitrate, but the absorptive power of the 
cetate can be increased bv the addition of aromatic com- 

yunds, thus becoming suitable as a protecti medium. 

\ccordins o the Kodak patent. such substances it 


le various polycyclic hydrocarbons in which are present 


nzene rings fused together. for examn|t 


phenanthrene. 





chloronaphthalene, anthracene, and o-. m-, and 


1 lbenzenes In addition, various substances of a dif- 
rent tvpe namely phthalimide, 
benzoic acid are also effective in increasing the 
cellulose 


plasticiser for 


nitrobenzene, and f-amino- 
light absorp- 
Triphenylphosphate is a 
acetate dopes and it is 

to the extent. of 10 per cent. it in- 
light absorption of the acetate, but the increase in 


itself is not 


ve powers of acetate. 





iv used 
that 


creases the 


cellulose 


when present 


sutmcient to conter satistactor\ light 


protec ti0n 


to a cellulose finis! \ suitable dope for coating motor cat 
bodies having a cellulose finish is prepared by incorporating 
.25 to 5.0 per cent. of phenanthrene or other aromatic com- 


pound in cellulose acetate together with <x per cent. of a plas- 
: 


ticiser, and then dissolving this in a mixture of solvents con- 
sisting Of 15 per cent. ethvl acetate, 50 per cent. 


per cent 


acetone, 20 
ethyl lactate, and 15 per cent. denatured alcohol. 
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Catalytic Oxidation of Ammonia 
Improvements Effected in Working Conditions 


INTERESTING 
( atalvtic 


notes on the manufacture of nitric acid by the 
oxidation of ammonia appear in ‘* Die Chemische 

F abrike for June 15. In the early days of the industry, 
temperatures of and a contact period of 1/100 
cond were the usual working conditions, but considerable 
changes have taken place as a result of the use of purer grades 


600-700» ( 


of ammonia and more closely woven gauzes of pure! platinum 
ov platinum-rhodium. By improved methods for the removal 
of the heat 1 oxidation, the velocity of 
reaction has been speeded up to a remarkable degree, and 

mtact pe riods of as little as 1/1000 second ata temperature 
ntly been recorded. Not all syntheti 
nitric acid producers in Europe resort to such high temper 
ires: the more common employ pure 


generated during 


o1 1000 have rece 
procedure ls to 


platinum ata tempt rature not exceeding 700” ( 


Platinum-Osmium Alloys 


The platinum gauze 
belief that 
to mechanical weaving tl 


used 


platinum 
an copper or 


formerly 
Wire 


was woven by hand 
was less adaptable 
nickel. This difficulty 
introduction of special 
weaving by hand looms having 
Mechanical limits the width 
of a single platinum gauze to 1 metre, but much larger sheets 
an be produced with the aid of autogenous welding. Until 
cent vears, the ammonia industry made use of platinum or 
alloy containing 1 per iridium. It now 
en found, that an alloy of platinum and rhodium 


owing to the 


as now been overcom: by the 


mechanically-operated looms, 


n abandoned. weaving 


cent. of has 


however, 





is far superior to pure platinum, the addition of 10 per cent. 
of rhodium having proved to be most efhcient This com- 
bination results in a 2 to 4 per cent. increase in the vield of 
nitrogen oxides, whilst the life of the catalyst is prolonged. 


\ diminution in weight 1 effected owing to the much 
} ] 
| 


lower specific gravity of rhodium as compared with platinum, 
it owing to the fact that the platinum-rhodium 


s also 


alloy 





requires a higher temperature for ignition than  platinun 
tself, it is necessary to work at a temperature of goo° or 
more. The value of osmium as a catalyst in ammonia 
oxidation has long been recognised and experiments with 
platinum-osmium alloys have given results which indicate 


\ aluabl: 
al importance 


at this metal may prove even more 
indust1 
use of platinum is 
bismuth oxide, as introduced in Germany in pre-war days. 
This contact material, which takes the form of a granular 
mass containing about g5 per cent. ferric oxide and 3 per cent. 


than rhodium. 
W hi h 


mixture of terri 


does not 
oxide and 


I he only catalyst ot 
olve the 


bismuth oxide has yielded extraordinary good results, a maxi 
mum 95 6 per 
ontact pe riod of 0.01 second. 


vield of cent. having been obtained, with a 
The synthetic ammonia which is now available is of such 
a high degree of purity that risk of poisoning the catalyst has 
een almost entirely eliminated, although stil] 
ikely to arise from the particles of iron oxide, oil and dust 
present in the air used for oxidation. The following data 
-upplied by Yee and FEmett) are nevertheless of interest 
4 per cent. acetylene and 0.07 per cent. of sulphuretted 
hydrogen caused no poisoning: on the other hand, 2 parts of 
phosphoretted hydrogen in 100 
mixture reduced the vield by an average of 2.5 per cent. 


trouble is 


00,000 parts of ammonia-air 
The 
above-mentioned quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen increased 
the oxidation yield by about 3-4 per cent while the vieid is 
further by 4.3 per cent. in th 
00002 per cent. of phosphoretted 


increased <imultaneous 


presence of hydrogen. 





The World’s Radium Supply 

Chemiker-Zeiting June 18, between 
total of 205 grams of radium 
were produced throughout the world, including 154 grams in 
the United States 


ena ot 


\CCORDING to. the 
the vears 1899 and 1922 a 
and 23.5 grams in Czechslovakia sy the 
world production had risen by a further 2 
total to that date of 555 grams In the 
two vears the has amounted to as 
The present price is £13 per mg., a- 


1931 the 
erams, giving a 
course oft the past 
much as 70 grams. 
compared with £24 per mg. in 1922. Belgium and 
the United States possess the greatest stocks of 
whereas Germany is in the possession of only F gram. 


output 


France, 


radium, 
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Economic Conditions in Estonia 
Preference for British Goods 


I; STONIA, according to a report which has been prepared by 
the Department of Overseas Trade (H. M. Stationery Ottice, 
price od. net), shares with other countries the prevailing 
depression and economic anxiety. It is essentially an agri 
cultural country, but there are a number of industrial under- 
takings, although not more than 50,000 workers out of a total 
population of 1,119,000 are engaged in industry. Estonians, 
generally, show great friendliness towards Great Britain and 
normally they will buy British goods for preference whenever 
prices are tavourable. Although prices are now more favour- 
able the present times are not normal and it is the actual 
policy to curtail, through the control by licence, the import 
of any but essential articles. The most important articles are 
those required for the industries, such as raw cotton, raw jute, 
iron and steel, naphtha products, and, to a more limited 
extent, and raw hides. Fertilisers (superphosphates) 
form another indispensable import, as also does sugar; ship- 
ments of sugar were resumed in March, 1932. 

The production of cellulose, or wood-pulp, which jumped 
into second place in export value in 1931, has made steady 
progress in recent years. Jhe present position is not so good 
ind prospects are not bright because, as with paper, prices 


coal 


cannot compete with those of other  timber-producing 
countries which have suspended the gold standard. The 


paper industry has been carrying on a precarious existence, 
mainly with Soviet contracts which terminated at the end of 
1931 and have not been renewed. These contracts had 
existed with Estonian paper mills for over eleven years, but 
prices are no longer competitive with Finnish prices. 

The are two cement works, one of which (with British 
capital) has been closed by arrangement, the market being 
insufficient for both. There was some export in i931 (nearly 
14,000 tons) but the quantity was only half that of two years 
before. The factory mines its own oil-shale (nearly 
tons in 1931) which it uses as fuel, the waste product— 
50 per cent.—being utilised in cement making. 


25,000 
about 


Oil Shale Industry 


Much has been expected from this industry in Estonia, but 
the hopes of general prosperity, based upon the prospects 
of oil production, and particularly motor-spirit upon a large 
scale, must be deferred until this section of the industry has 
developed beyond the experimental stage through which it 
may be said to be still passing. A considerable amount of 
capital has been invested in the industry by the Estonian 
Government, in their own works, and by British, German and 
Swedish groups, in concessions granted to each, but success 
must ultimately depend upon whether production costs can be 
brought lower than those of naphtha products. It is too early 
to draw any general conclusions from the fact that the benzine 
petrol) is sold on the home market with a protection which 
amounts in customs duty and road tax differentiation to 
Kr. 180 (approximately £10) per ton. 

The production of shale has been about half-a-million tons 
during each of the last three years. More than half of the 
production in 1931 was mined at the State works. The shale, 
as such, is used as fuel but there is about 50 per cent. ash; 
it is used in some factories and also on the railways, some 
engines being still fitted for it, while the remainder have been 
converted to use the oil-shale fuel oil. The production of 
crude oil was about 17,000 tons in 1931 compared with about 
10,000 tons in The State works accounted for most of 
the total (6,318 tons) in than a third of it 
in 1931. The British company, having experimented until 
they considered they had secured a superior retort, anticipates 

largely increased output in future. 


19 30. 


1930 and more 





Utilisation of French Potash Deposits 


THE production of potassium sulphate without sulphuric acid 
is the object of investigations recently published by engineers 
of the French domanial potash mines. 
is apparently the intermediate product, obtained by treatment 
of dolomite magnesium chloride and gypsum, which is reacted 
with muriate of potash for the sulphate. No evaluation of 
the feasibility of the process is as vet available. 
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Low Temperature Carbonisation 
New Uses for a By-Product 
Hie use of smokeless fuel on a large scale has been brought 
a stage nearer by the discovery at the Chemical Research 
Laboratory, Teddington, that one of the by-products ot the 
low temperature carbonisation used for the 
manufacture of mouldings. The by-product in question can 
be obtained at o.2d. per lb., compared with 34d. per |b. for 
the substance at present used. Another result of this 
discovery has been applied to a problem which, for many 
years, has puzzled exporters of wool to the tropics. Samples 
of wool wound on paper rolls perishable, but 
with a coating of the new by-product satisfactory results have 
been obtained at prices many times than has 
possible hitherto. 


process can be 


prove to be 


lower been 





Heat Transfer Calculations 
Fluids Flowing Under Turbulent Conditions 


\ METHOD of directly calculating heat transfer coethcients for 
fluid flowing in pipes under turbulent conditions from existing 
data on pipe friction and velocity distribution is contributed 
by E. V. Murphree (Standard Oil Company of Louisiana) to 
the July issue of ‘‘ Industrial and Engineering Chemistry.” 
The method given is strictly applicable only to cases where 
the temperature gradient is such that the physical properties 
of the fluid do not appreciably vary across the pipe cross sec- 
tion. For other cases an arbitrary correction may be made 
by taking the physical properties of the fluid to correspond to 
a temperature between the average temperature of the fluid 
when mixed and that of the pipe wall. The calculated coefti- 
cients are compared with published experimental results on 
water, and oils. The correlation, while by no means 
perfect, is believed to be at least as satisfactory as any so 
far presented. The possibilities are mentioned of applying 
the author’s method of calculation to other diffusional pro- 
cesses such as dehumidification and absorption, and to othe 
types of fluid flow such as flow perpendicular to tubes and 
through tower packing. 


gases, 





The Beet Sugar Industry 

Employment Statistics 
IN 1931, the beet sugar industry entered on the final stage of 
the subsidy provided under the Beet Sugar (Subsidy) Act, 
1925, in accordance with which a further reduction in the 
amount of the subsidy was due. According to returns com 
piled by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
under cultivation of sugar beet 
compared with 348,g00 acres in 
Cultivation was almost entirely 
Kastern, the Midlands, North-Eastern 
Kngland; and from each area reports were received of a 
| reduction in the number of work-people placed in 
employment on field work during 1931, due mainly to the 
decreased acreage under cultivation. 

The total number of workpeople placed on field 
during 1931 Was 3,407, compared with 5,923 in 1930. There 
increase in the number of workpeople placed in 
employment through exchanges in several of the beet-sugar 
factories. During 1931, 5,709 placings were effected, com 
pared with 4,207 in the previous year, in spite of the fact that 
the crop produced was substantially less than in 1930. This 
increase was attributed to the growing practice on the part of 
the factories of undertaking the refining of raw cane sugar. 
In one factory at Cupar, Fife, 804 workpeople were placed, 
compared with 27 in 1930. It is stated that sugar refining is 
now the main work of this factory, and that the manufacture 
of beet sugar occupies only a few weeks in the year. In the 
Midlands also the number of placings in factories increased 
substantially, being 1,666, compared with 1,309 in 1930. In 
South-Eastern England, 1,162 placings were effected in 1931, 
against 1,142 in while in North-Eastern England the 
number increased from 1,571 in 1930 to 2,077 in 1931. There 
is only one factory in the South-West, and this is engaged 
sclely in research work. 
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Synthetic Ammonia in Japan 
Works of the Showa Fertiliser Co. 
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<s on the synthetic ammonia works of the 
Co., at Kawasaki (Japan), are given 1n the 
lou f the Societ Chen al Indus 
sis of ammonia, there are now in Japan a 
Ks t o e to six different companies, 
SI el s unique 1 hat the process 
o quipments except the alr- 
. e designed and constructed in this 
} is un e” l October, 1920, by 
ele c power companies of eastern Japan, 
) NK los ki K.K.. for the 
<ine ‘ oe mo ‘ surplus wate! 
ne-nitrogen tact Was erected 1n 
100 ~ i ogen pr 
¢ ( o e company 
Ss < to be erecte 
Xis us processes shou 
the ¢ iberate consideration, he statl cl 
~ ep ess that had bee worked out by 
sear ry of the Department ot 
Ss \ UL the proces-. had been 
( Dd nasmMal = t it had nevel 
- ( e decision ot the com- 
some risky in certain quarters, but 
plete succes 
es ks = NXE Kawasaki, 
\ 2 K metres dis ce TrOM thr 
e site covers of 165,000 sq. mM. 
=t transport facilities either by land or sea. 
eg n September, 1930, and 
s pl ° mmonia lhe annual 
: ~ 20.0 . Oo Kee trogen or 
t This 7 s the third 
u ne = erik immonia plants 
~ ¢ gest t Oo the Nor- 
<¢ 1 e Chosen Chisso in Korea 
Electrolytic Cell Design 
= receive at 60,000 volts and stepped 
VOTR> At presen about 70,000 kW 
though 80,000 kW is in contraction. For 
it is converted into direct current 
s oO kW rotary convertors con- 
H Electric Machinet Works Phe 
e occupies an area of 12,500 sq. m. and 
( s rranged it » batteries, producing 
gen and a half of it oxyger 
ts and 10,000 amperes with 250 cells 
ere ¢ structes the Hitachi Works 
Nit ot Researct lal < 
| ( etails by the Hitachi 
: > ns ot causti sor ! ¢ 
ce a pro ces 4.4 » 5.0 Cu.n 
2 ae | Its orking temperatures 
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c ¢ M KIN? The cooling metho 
f eing done by the blasi of air. About 
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p om abroad The air compressor 
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purifiers, driers, heat exchangers and cata- 
el steel) were all made by Nihon Seikosho. 
at ser tubes is done electrically, consum- 
ul ss a ormal | ontinuous 
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Historical Scientific Apparatus 
Importance of Preservation 


|. oRD RUTHERFORD and others have lately appealed for the 
co-operation of anyone possessing pieces of apparatus likely 
to be of historial importance. In 1925 the Institute of Physics 
appointed a committee to advise on the preservation of such 
apparatus. This committee is anxious any pieces 
with which fundamental research in physical science has been 
carried out, and to arrange for their preservation. The com- 
has entered upon the task of drawing up a Cata- 
logue of such pieces. Several pieces of great historical im- 
portance have already been secured for the nation, and are 
now housed in the Science Museum at South Kensington, and 
recent appeals have brought to light several other important 
Articles describing and cataloguing such pieces are 
f Scientific 


to trace 


mittee also 


pieces 
| ‘ 
published from time to time in the ** Journal ¢ 
Instruments.’ 


Many of our readers may have such apparatus in thei 
possess ion or under their charge, and the Secretary of the 
Institute of Physics, 1 Lowther Gardens, Exhibition Road, 


london, S.W.7, will be grateful for any information that will 
in tracing such pieces or in completing the catalogue. 
For the benefit of future historians of physical science it is 
desirable to have as complete a record as is possible of the 
British physicists, and it is to this end that this task 
undertaken. 
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Spanish Imports and Exports 
Cheering Prospects 


IX a report on economic and trade conditions in Spain as at 
the end of May last, issued by the Department of Overseas 
lrade, the Commercial Secretary to the British Embassy at 
Madrid the economic condition of Spain at the 
present moment must be looked at through the veil of world- 
disturbance In comparison with this 
gloomy foreground the prospects for Spain itself appear rathe1 
the It is true that a full return to 
stability a> an independent unit is denied to the 
ceuntry until her chief customers have definitely made a turn 
x the better. ‘This turn for the better should include the 
possibility of the investment of capital in Spain in perman- 


states that 


vide 


and depression. 


cheering than reve 


rse. 


economi 


ent undertakings, because the national balance of accounts 
has been in the past, and probably will be in the future, on 
the debit side, unless there exists a flow of foreign invest- 
ment into the country. 

Trade statistics for 1931 are given in the teport. The 


values evidence an adverse trade balance of 216 
pes exclusive of and silver bullion 
rhe importation of petrol, parattin and lubri- 


aeciared 


iniliion vold las, gold 


mo 


ements 


cants amounted to 661,507 tons, as compared with 609,664 
tons In 1930, and 460,719 tons In 1929. Coal by-products im- 
ports not ne luding colours show an increase of 17,000 tons 


over 1930 (63,000 tons, compared with 
fertiliser imports also show 
} g 422,000 against 
of rubber, 
considerable 


nhgures 


46,000). Chemica! 
an increase over 1930, the figures 
301,000, 


manufactured 


cin tons 


Imports raw rubber, etc., all 
decline, as will be from the fol- 
rubber and rubber waste, 9,814 tons 
against 15,899; manufactured rubber, 3,496 tons against 5 
waterproof textiles, 418 tons against ; 

An all round in exports 
will be seen by the follow 


showed a seen 


lowing 


Raw 
3799 ; 
tc... QO7. 


decrease was shown in 1931, 


ing comparisons of the most import- 


a> 


items 
1929. 1G 30. Ig3l. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
I Or 565945537 357 24,281 1,872,877 
i Pyrites 1,800,505 1,930, 327 1,399,795 


C< pper Ore 
Olive Oil 


910,095 767,479 510,982 


51,370 106,903 93,559 
Mere ury : S71 609 4609 
Expectations of increases in exports resulting from the 


continued low level of the peseta exchange were belied by 
the purchasing capacity of the world market for 
these exports sank to extreme depths in 1931 as a result of 
widespread economic depression, whilst in addition, the agri- 
cultural harvests in Spain were adversely affected by the 


drought at the beginning of the vear. 


two tactors 
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Steady Increase in Dyestuffs Licences 
Review of the Past Eleven Years 


SIR HENRY SUTCLIFFE SMITH, in his presidential address at 
the annual meeting of the Colour Users’ Association at Man- 
chester on July 26, presented the following summary, fur- 
nished by the Board of Trade, showing quantities and values 
of licences granted by the Dyestuffs Advisory Licensing Com- 
mittee. 
There has been a steady increase almost year by year, and 
in 1931 the weight of colour licensed for importation amounted 
For importation from 
Germany. 


Year. lb. Value. Ib. 

I92l 671,032 197,400 1 799,754 
1922 1,325,071 375,975 1,638,235 
1923 1,517,571 493,499 1,412,616 
1924 1,805,145 398,226 1,191,931 
1925 2,175,262 334,749 1,157,270 
1926 2,949,858 599,157 1,190,951 
1927 3,044,152 710,935 1,230,515 
925 3,534,935 729,393 1,373,226 
{929 3,599,412 743,951 1,757,790 
123° 3:774,582 712,946 1,506,996 
, 23! 4,123,153 537,900 2,191,109 


For importation from 
Switzerland. 


to nearly 6,500,000 lb. This is an cent. 
on the 1930 weight. ‘The number of licences dealt with aggre- 
gated 6,822 as against 6,000 in 1930. his 
portation is indicative of the progressive methods employed 
by the foreign manufacturers notwithstanding the restrictions 
of the Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) Act. Additions to thei 
already extensive list of dyestuffs is a regular feature of the 


service given by the German and Swiss makers. 


increase of 17 pel 


increase in im 


For importation from Total 
Other Sources 
Value. ¢ lb. Value. 4 Ib Value. 4 
763,299 209,719 82,056 2,077,595 I 042,821 
694,740 279,957 33,494 3,234,993 1,103,519 
459,801 $01,253 39,177 3,091,440 939,537 
303,513 39,155 Y, 204 3,939,234 779,943 
397,754 60,522 Y,Od!I 3,309,054 651,584 
333,449 91,775 11,402 4,232,587 O44,007 
300,595 115,359 16,450 4,990, 350 1,034,013 
335,226 122,350 9.494 5,030,511 1,074,113 
402,758 127,009 11,3355 5,514,277 1,155,124 
300,252 245,005 14,331 5,530,453 1,057,529 
519,909 155,641 14,259 6,472,903 1,372,125 





Utilisation of Beet Molasses 
Dealing with Low-Grade Material 


ONE of the problems of the beet sugar industry has been the 
disposal of large quantities of beet molasses—the residue from 
the manufacturing process after the extraction of as much 
possible by crystallisation Various chemical 
methods for recovery of the sugar have been employed. In 
American practice the Steffen process is extensively operated, 
the sugar being precipitated by means of finely ground lime as 
an insoluble calcium = saccharate. The so-called discard 
molasses, produced in turn by factories equipped with the 
Stefien process, which like all molasses contains about 50 per 
cent. sugar, contains also a considerable accumulation of 
rathnose and other impurities so that it cannot profitably be 
reworked by ordinary methods. 

The advantage of the barium saccharate process in pro- 
ducing a saccharate of high purity from low-grade molasses 
has long been recognised, but as the reagent is an expensive 
one, it is necessary to recover it by reconyverting the barium 
carbonate into oxide. The difficulty of carrying out this 
reaction in large quantities on a commercial scale has been 
the stumbling block that has retarded the development of this 
process. At the Johnstown Molasses Refinery in the United 
States, however, the discard molasses from the ten Steffen 
factories of the Great Western Sugar Co. is handled and the 
plant operates throughout the year. The barium carbonate 
mixed with silica, is heated in a rotary kiln fired with natural 
gas at a temperature somewhat below that of the ordinary 
cement kiln. The proportions are such that a di-barium 
silicate 1s formed, which hydrolyses on extraction with hot 
water yielding insoluble mono-barium silicate and a solution 
of barium hydroxide, from which the crystalline reagent 1s 
recovered by cooling. A solution of the barium hydroxide 
is used to precipitate the sugar from the molasses in the form 
of mono-barium saccharate, which is decomposed with carbon 


sugar as 


dioxide to form barium carbonate, the sugar going into 
solution. The barium carbonate is returned to the barium 


regeneration plant, while the sugar solution is further puri- 
fied, is concentrated by evaporation, is passed through bone- 
char filters, and is then boiled in vacuum pans in a series of 
tive boilings. 

A large division of this refinery consists of the chemical 
plant for the regeneration of the barium. Numerous chemical 
engineering problems have had to be solved, and the equip- 
ment is extensive and interesting, some of it of novel design, 
including, besides the kilns, agitators, thickeners, crystal- 
filters, carbonators, etc., for the various reactions 
involved. The Moore leaf filter is used for the filtration of 
the precipitated barium saccharate. The sugar product is of 
such a high degree of purity that it is used to meet particu- 
larly rigid specifications in the manufacture of candy and 
other food products. 


lisers, 


U.S. Phosphate Rock Industry 
Statistics for 1931 


IX 1931 the phosphate-rock industry in the United 
reversed its previous upward trend. Reports of producers ot 
phosphate rock in the the United States in 1931 reveal that, 
as compared with 1930, there was a curtailment of 41 per cent. 
in demand for phosphate rock produced during the vear for 
consumption in the United States, and a decrease of 23 per 
cent. in demand fot rock for export. Total mine 
production and shipments fell 35 per cent. below the relatively 
high record made in 1930, and the total value of all domestic 
phosphate rock sold in 1931 dropped 34 per cent., 
with Foreign demand likewise declined in 1931. 
Total shipments of Florida rock were less in quantity than 
for many years since 1922, and the value was lower than for any 
veal i9i8. Shipments of Florida hard rock which, with 
few have pursued a downward 
declined to a point which was the lowest of any year for which 
figures have been recorded by the Bureau of Mines, with the 


states 


domesti 


as compared 


1930. 


since 


reactions, trend since 1907 


exception of 1915 to 1917, inclusive. Land-pebble shipments 
from Florida, which have grown from a minimum of about 
155,000 long tons in 1898 to a Maximum of about 3,166,000 tons 


in 1930. and which were over 2,000,000 tons from 1923 to 1928, 
inclusive 


dropped in 1931 to a point slightly above that of 1922, 


and exceeded 3,000,000 long tons In 1929 and 1930. 


when 


about 1,870,000, tons were shipped. With one exception 
(1921), the total quantity of grown and blue rock sold in 
Tennessee in 1931 was less than for any year since 1909, and 
the value was the lowest since 1916. 

Conditions in the Western States, however, showed note- 
worthy improvement, as compared with all previous years. 


This field, which was discovered in 1g06, and which at present 
commercially comprises Idaho, Montana and Wyoming, 
showed gains in shipments which exceeded the former bannei 
vear of 1926 by 79 per cent. cent. in 
\s compared with 1930 the quantity and value sold 
cent. 


and O09 per 


n quantity 
value 
showed increases of more than go and 100 pel 
tively 
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Caustic Alkalies:in Pellet Form 

PELLETS of sodium and potassium hydroxide of a purity con- 
forming to analytical standards are now manufactured by 
both British and Continental firms. They offer a number of 
decided advantages over the pure sticks in general use. The 
greater speed at which a given quantity can be weighed cuts 
down the carbon dioxide and water-absorption figures, while 
the shape lends itself unusually well to the filling of 
absorption tubes and the like. Material losses and contam- 
ination by dirt such as inevitably follow attempts to break 
up the sticks are automatically ruled out and dissolution in 
water takes place with much greater rapidity. 
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New Technical Books 


Third 
Com- 


Edited by H. M. Spiers. 
The British National 
\Vorld Power Conterencs 12s. 6d. net. 
Technical Data on Fuel ”’ was origin- 
as O1 f the British contributions to the Fuel 
sectional meeting of the 
ig28, and the possibility of a 
was not then visualised. The 
publication has, however, 
issued 


202 Pp London 


London as a 
World Power Conterence in 
editions 
been so 
during a 
been added 
cent. greater 
The volume has been 
of the leading 
and the pretace 1s 
hairman of the Technical Data 
that no attempt at 
would have involved a 
hand- 
subject matter has 
being ot general apphi- 
Data such as are 
been deliberately omitted though in 
desirable not to act strictly in 
inciple. In the some of the 
ished information is of a conflicting 
xperimental! difficulties involved, and it has 
discrimination in the choice of what 
The organi- 
committee are con- 
been in possession of 
re liability of some of the data 
heir experience at the disposal of the 
instances, and particularly where manu- 
actured products such as refractory bricks are 


rences in the 


support ext red to tne 
hree editions have now been 
ur Vear®rs., Further data have 
ow approximately 75 pet 
an the ontents of the first edition 
se o-operation of some 
i ce 4 country, 
but } Dr. E. W. Smith, 

| tt who points out 
that 
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son what al yitrary som oT it 
cz oO ind some Of a spe ialised character. 
Vv ilable have 

some cases it has beet elt 
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pyects Gealt with, pubi 


NeTCIs¢ 
accurate data. 
members of the 


instances, 


garded as reasonably 

with which the 
cerne nave, in many 
evidt e as to the 


nd have freely placed 


concerned, 
materials are 
been necessary either to give indi 

encountered in actual 
at may be regarded as typical values. 
jas been given to the question of units 
units continue to be used side by side 


raw 


ot variation 





British 
and that the need often arises of converting 





yrmation from the one system to the other, has been met by 
sion of a table of conversion factors and by 
in the text to factors often required in con- 

ction with particular tables. It was the intention of 
the data in C.G.S. units, but in the case of the 

ng with the properties of steam and of refriger- 
t that the British needs would best be served by 
f this matter in F.P.S. units. The latest 

its has been included, but corresponding 
made in the fuel tables in which 
are involved, since the alterations in the 
are sufficiently small to render this 


] 
iOng 





been 


1 
lights concerned 


third 


ogarithms, et a number of users 


New material in the edition includes :—Tables of 
have asked for these 
British Standard test sieves; thermometric lag; standard 
es and nozzles; flow of fluids in pipes (new charts 
ded). hygrometric table—relative humidity of 
properties of steam (new values are given, 
n from the issued in 1931); properties of saturated 
yhenyl oxide and merc ury these tables 
new applications of the 
purposes or for turbines); flame 
from carbon dioxide and water vapour: 
distribution in unsteady heat flow: permeability 
materials to gases; mean specific heat of waste 
s; detonation of liquid fuels—anti-knock 
adsorptive efficiencies of wash oils 
molecular heat of reactions and the 
thermodynamic relations. 
* * * 
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tables 
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REPORTS ON THE PROGRESS OF NAPHTHOLOGY, 1930-31. 
on of Petroleum Tect nologists. 10S. 6d. net. 
lection Of papers Is reprint d from the **Journal’’ ot 
ution, April May, 1932. The 


troleum is dealt with by James Romanes; oil field practice 


Insti 


; 
and geology of 


by A. Beeby Thompson and Ashley Carter; present trends 
in oil pipe lines by R. P. Bascon; American refinery tech- 
nology, by Benjamin T. Brooks; refining in Asia and Europe 
by C. E. Spearing and S. Pilat; cracking by Gustar Egloff, 
B. L. Levinson and M. Herrmann; distillation and fraction- 
ation equipment by W. A. Peters; gum formation and its 
inhibition in motor spirits by W. H. Thomas; kerosene 
and white spirit by Walter A. Woodrow; lubricants by 
E. A. Evans; oils, Diesel oils and fuel oils by F. A. 
Garner; oil engines by P. N. Evarett; asphalts and road 
materials by F. Levy; benzole by W. H. Coleman; low 
temperature carbonisation and low temperature tar by M. 
\. Matthews; analysis and testing by A. W. Cox; and the 
chemistry of petroleum by H. J. Waterman, A. J. Tulleners 
and W. C. Webber. There is also a contribution by E. B. 
Evans, dealing with special products such as acids and bases, 
antifreeze compounds, carbon and lamp _ blacks, helium, 
insecticides, paraffin wax and solvents. In the latter contri- 
bution it is pointed out that a noteworthy feature of the past 
few years has been the rapid rise in importance of industrial 
olvents derived from petroleum. Acetone, methyl, isopropyl, 
nd amyl alcohols, ethylene glycol, acetates, chloro-com- 
pounds and hydrocarbons are now manufactured in bulk, and 
represent a large and growing industry. Liquefied butane is 
now another important article of commerce in the United 
States, where large quantities are transported in cylinders and 
tank-cars for use in industrial and domestic heating, welding, 
etc. Acetylene is polymerised to vinyl-acetylene, and to this 
hvdrogen chloride is added to give the product known as 
‘chloroprene *’ which polymerises on standing to form 
rubber-like materials which have distinct possibilities 
\nother product which has assumed great importance recently 
in America is carbon dioxide, which has an entensive use as 
a refrigerant under the name “‘ dry ice.”’ Large quantities 
of gas containing about 95 per cent. carbon dioxide and 5 per 
cent. of combustible gases are obtained from wells on the 
Quebrache oilfield, and pure solid carbon dioxide can be 
prepared from this gas and shipped for use as a refrigerant 
ihe Carbonic Products Co. is now treating 175,000 cu. ft. of 
natural gas, producing six tons of liquid and solid carbon 
dioxide per day. 


gas 


* * * 


CHEMICAL ENCYCLOP®DIA:A DIGEST OF CHEMISTRY AND ITS 


INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS. By C. T. Kingzett. Fifth 
edition. Pp. 1,014. London: Bailliére, Tindall and 
Cox. 40s. net 

In the fifth edition of this work there are 200 additional 


pages of information, as compared with the fourth edition. 
\ considerable amount of space has now been devoted to 
bbhographical notes, but the available literature has not 


been digested as thoroughly as it might have been, little 
discrimination having been made between important and 


unimportant matter. Apart from its value to manufacturers, 


the book should also find extended use among merchants, 
company directors and others who need the elucidation of 


matters appertaining to chemicals and their uses in industry. 
* * * 

\DULTERATION AND ANALYSIS OF FOODS AND DRUGS. 

Pp. London: J. and A 


By J. F 
Liverseege. Churchill. 
30s. net. 

This book is intended for those who are actually concerned 
with the administration of the Food and Drugs Act, public 
analysts and sampling efficers, and solicitors involved in 
prosecution under the Act. The author was formerly public 
analyst to the City of Birmingham, and he has successfully 
accomplished the task of giving an account of the analytical 
methods, research and memoranda which have been found 
useful during his forty-three years’ experience in the muni- 
cipal laboratory. Particulars are given as to the nature and 
proportion of adulterations detected in Birmingham. The 
abstracts of about 1,400 prosecutions, gathered from all parts 
of England, have been selected to show the variation in 
adulteration of a particular food or drug, and in many cases 
the arguments which led to the conviction or acquittal of a 
defendant 

\n index to appeal cases is provided, and included in the 
general index are references by which the use of preservatives 
and adulterants can be traced. 


599. 
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News from the Allied Industries 


Tar Distillation 
OWING TO THE UNECONOMIC SELLING PRICES in the petroleum 
trade, the profits of Major and Co. for the year ended March 
31, 1932, were insufficient to cover depreciation and interest 
on bank loans. Consequently there is a debit 
£2,127 in the profit and loss account, after p 
tems, compared with a net profit of £13,739 the previous 
Sundry creditors stand at £38,228, while sundry 
debtors amount to £34,742, and cash to £912. The bank loan 
at £79,340 shows a slight increase from last year. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


THE LAST ZINC MINE in East Upper Silesia belonging to the 
ilohenlohe Works Co. has been The statt of 
0 workers have been dismissed. In consequence, the total 


balance of 
vision for these 


Vear. 


closed down. 


Polish zinc output has been stopped. 

\ NEW SWEDISH COPPER DEPOSIT has been reported to the 
Geological Survey Department from Malaa, in Skellsfte dis- 
trict of Northern Sweden. This new deposit be longs to the 
same district as the rich mining field of Boliden, and seems 
to hold the same high percentage of copper as the recent 
Knorbevare finds in that region. 


Mineral Oil 


PHE OIL CONFERENCE in Paris has concluded. The Anglo- 
Dutch and American delegates have initialled an agreement 
with the Roumanians on oil quotas. ‘The delegates are now 
going home to submit the agreement for ratification to their 
principals—in the case of the Roumanians, the Roumanian 
Government. The agreement will into force imme- 
diately on ratification. The conference lasted a month. ‘The 
Celiberations were all the time in secret, and the delegates 
now—though apparently satisfied with the result, and confi- 
dent of ratification—are silent as regards details. It is 
understood, however, that it has been agreed to stabilise the 
exports of Roumanian and Anglo-American producers at theit 
present 


come 


levels. 

Coal Carbonisation 
THE STATUTORY FIRST 

holders of Parent Coal 

in London on July 26. 


MEETINGS of the creditors and share- 
Carbonisation Trust, Ltd., were held 

The prospectus, it was stated, set 
forth that a profit of £182,500 per annum could be eventually 
expected from a plant capable of treating 1,000 tons of cannel 
coal per day \greements were entered into with a Mr. 
\icher in respect of services to be rendered and with Maisels 
Petroleum Trust for the supply of 5,000,000 tons of cannel 
rhe response to the prospectus rendered the 
issue a failure, and the Official Receiver was of opinion that 
1e board was not justified in going to allotment. Deben- 
ures for £10,000 were issued to secure a bank loan, and on 
fuly 5 the bondholders appointed a receiver on their behalf. 
lhe failure of the company was attributed to lack of capital 
with which to carry out its programme. 


Rubber 
‘THE 
current 


coal. meagre 


FUTURE OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY is discussed in the 
issue of the ‘Financial and Economic Review ’’ of 
the Amsterdamsche Bank in an article entitled ‘- Considera- 
tions with Regard to the Rubber Crisis,’’ by J. G. Fol, secre- 
tary of the Research Department of the International Asso- 
ciation for Rubber and Other Cultivations in the Netherlands- 
Indies. The chief hope of the industry, it is stated, is in- 
creased consumption. So far as the consumption in the motor 
tyre industry is concerned, no important improvement can 
be expected until the economic depression is past. The de- 
sired improvement in outlet will have to come from. the 
development of other existing applications for rubber, and. 
sull more important, by the discovery of entirely new appli- 
cations by means of scientific technical research work. If all 
rubber producers would regard the necessary financial con- 
tributions not as optional contributions but as an indispensable 
part of ordinary overhead charges, so that research work 
could be undertaken on a scale more in keeping with the 
extent and the needs of the industry, there is no doubt that 
it would be possible to increase 


very considerably the con- 
sumption of rubber. 


China Clay 
HE SITUATION IN THE CHINA CLAY FIELDS is revealed in the 


annual report of Lovering China Clays, Ltd., the second 


largest china clay producing fitm in the industry which 
states that the sales for 1931 were more than maintained, 
despite the serious fall in the world’s demand tor British 
clay. Prices, however, continued to fall and a further loss 


from that experienced in the preceding year is disclosed. 
during the year the expenditure on improvements and expan- 
sion at the Meloder works has been practically completed, 
and it is confidently hoped that this property will make a 
vreater contribution towards the company’s income, than has 
been possible previously, and so justify the expenditure in- 
curred. 


Iron and Steel 


AUTUMN MEETING of the Iron and Steel Institute 
Metals will take place in London from 
‘The business will be held in 
the rooms of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George 
street, S.W.1, and of the Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Storey’s Gate, S.W.1. On the opening day the annual 
autumn lecture of the Institute of Metals will be delivered by 
Dr. H. |. Gough, M.B.E. the subject being ** Corrosion Fati- 
cue in Metals.’ A large number of papers will be read o1 
discussed by correspondence, and visits will be paid to the 
(;eneral Electric Co.’s research laboratories at Wembley, the 
\cton refinery of the Mond Nickel Co., and the Ford Motor 
Co.'s Dagenham Works. 

IN ORDER TO EFFECT ECONOMIES in the production of pig iron 
for the foundries, the Staveley Coal and Iron Co. has built 
and put into commission two new cupolas of the balanced 
blast type developed by the British Cast Iron Research Asso- 
clation, In comparison with the older internal diamete 
cupola, the operation of smelting is quicker and a saving in 
effected. 


CHE JOINT 
and the Institute of 


September 12 to 15. sessions 


labour costs is 





Canadian Trade Mark Law 


Important Changes 


‘He Canadian Parliament has passed an Act effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1932, Which supersedes the present Trade Mark Act. 
\mongst other essential changes in the Canadian law of trade 
marks, this Act eliminates the well established common law 
principle that ownership of a trade mark is acquired by user 
and not by registration. It makes registration necessary only 
to complete title to a trade mark but also to oust any adverse 
rights that may have been acquired in the interval between 
user and registration. ‘The prior use of a trade mark by a 
person who has not registered his ownership thereof, will not 
confer upon him any right or title as against another who 
registered the same or a closely similar mark. Unregistered 
trade marks, therefore, must now be registered to overcome 
the danger of having them appropriated by another. Present 
users, however, are given a limited time to effect registration. 
The term under the new Act has been reduced to fifteen 
vears, and there will no longer be any distinction between 
general and specific trade marks. ‘Trade marks consisting of 
a word mark and a design mark (device, picture, etc.), must 
be registered twice under the new Act, if protection is desired 
for both the word mark and the design mark. Hence, such a 
combination trade mark new registered as a word mark, 
should be registered as a design mark under the new Act, 
and vice versa. The new Act also forbids the registration of 
« mark which is the name of a person, firm or corporation, 
or which is clearly descriptive or mis-descriptive of the 
character, quality, place of origin, etc., of the goods. 








Colours for Wool-Acetate Artificial Silk 


Hr Geigy Colour Co., Ltd., of Manchester, have just issued 
1 pattern card, showing wool-acetate artificial silk shades for 
winter 1932-33. About forty shades are given, dyeing instruc 
tions being in English, German, French, Spanish and other 
languages. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


Review of Current Market Conditions 


The following notes on the chemical market conditions in Great Britain are baseu on direct information supplied by the British manufac- 


turers concerned, and unless otherwise qualified the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 
locality is indicated, the prices are general for the United Kingdom. 


Where no 
Particulars of the London chemical market are specially supplied to 


Tue Cuemicat AGE by R. W. Greeff and Co., Ltd., and Chas. Page and Co., Ltd., and those of the Scottish chemical market by Chas. 
Tennant and Co., Ltd. 


THERE has bees fair volum f business booked in the London 
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General Chemicals 


ACETONE.—LONDON: £65 to £68 per ton; SCOTLAND: 
ex wharf, according to quantity 

Acip, Acetic.—Tech. 80%, £37 58. to £39 5§s.; pure 80% 

£38 5s. to £40 55.; tech., 40%, A19 15S. to £21 158.; tech., 

60%, £428 10s. to £30 10s. ScotLtanD: Glacial 98/100%, £48 

to £50; pure 80%, £38 5s.; tech. 80%, £37 5s. d/d buyers’ 

premises Great Britain. MancuEsTEer: 80%, commercial, £39; 
tech. glacial, £52. 

Acip, Boric.—Scottanp: Granulated commercial, £26 10s. per 
ton; B.P. crystals, £35 10s.; B.P. powder, £36 10s. in 1-cwt. 
bags d/d free Great Britain in one-ton lots upwards. 

Acip, Curomic.—11id. per lb., less 2% d/d U.K. 


£66 to £68 





Acip, Citric.—is. o3jd. per Ib LONDON: Is. 1d., less 5 Man- 
CHESTER : Is. 1}d. to Is. 0 
Acip, CrEsYLIC.—97 99%, Is. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per gal.; 99/100°% 


1s. gd. to 2s. 

Acip, Formic.—Lonpon : 4.48 per ton. 

Acip, HyprocHLoric.—Spot, 3s. od. to 6s. carboy d/d according to 
purity, strength and locality. ScoTLtanp: Arsenical quality, 4s. ; 
dearsenicated, 5s. ex works, full wagon loads. 

Acip, Lactic.—LancasHirE: Dark tech., 50% by vol., £24 10s. per 


ton; 50% by weight, £28 10s.; pale tech., 50% by vol., £28; 
50% by weight, £33; 80% by weight, £53; edible, 509% by 


vol., £41. One-ton lots ex works, barrels free. 

Acip, Nitric.—80° Tw. spot, £20 to £25 per ton makers’ works, 
according. to district and quality. Scottanp: 80°, £23 ex 
station full truck loads. 

Acip, Oxatic.—Lonpon: £45 10s. per ton in casks, £48 10s. to 


£52 10s. in kegs. Scottanp: 98/100%, £49 to £52 ex store. 
MANCHESTER: £47, eX Stor 


Acip, SuLtpuuric.—Average prices f.o.r. British makers’ works, with 
slight variations owing to local considerations: 140° Tw. crude 
acid, £3 per ton; 168° Tw. arsenical £5 10s.; 168° Tw. non- 
arsenical, £6 15s. ScoTLanD: 144° quality, £3 12s. 6d.; 168°, 

£7: dearsenicated, 20s. per ton extra. 

Acip, TarTaric.—t1s. o}d. per Ib. Scotritanp: B.P. crystals, 1s. 1d. 
+ ‘ : ear ge p 


MANCHESTER Is. 1 t 


Is. igd.( less 5 
is. O 


Arum.—ScoTLanp: Lump potash, £9 per ton ex store. 


x» 


ALUMINA SULPHATE.—LOoONDON: £8 5s. to £9 10s. per ton. Scot- 
LAND: £8 to £§ 10s. ex store. 
Ammonia, AnnyDRous.—Spot, 1od. per Ib. d/d in cylinders. Scort- 


LAND: tod. to 1s. containers extra and returnable. 

Ammonia, Liguip.—ScoTLanD: 80°, 23d. to 3d. per lb. d/d. 

Ammonium BicHromaTe.—8d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—SCOTLAND: Lump, £36 per ton; powdered, 
£38, in 5-cwt. casks d/d U.K. stations or f.o.b. U.K. ports. 
AmMONIUM CHLORIDE.—Z37 to £45 per ton, carriage paid. Lon- 

pon : Fine white crystals, #19 to £20. (See also Salammoniac.) 

Ammonium CHLORIDE (MuriaTE).—ScoTLanD: British dog tooth cry- 
stals, £32 to £35 per ton, carriage paid according to quantity. 
(See also Salammoniac.) 

ANTIMONY OxIDE.—ScoTLanD: Spot, £22 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden 63d. to 1s. 1$d. per Ib. ; crimson, 1s. 4d. 
to 1s. 6d. per Ib. according to quality. 

ARSENIC.—LONDON: £24 10S. c.i.f. main U.K. ports for imported 
material; Cornish nominal, £26 10s. f.o.r. mines. SCOTLAND: 
White powdered £27 ex wharf; spot, £27 10s. ex store. Man- 
CHESTER : White powdered Cornish, £26 at mines. 

ARSENIC SULPHIDE.—Yellow 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

Barium CHLORIDE.—Z11 to £11 10S. per ton. 

BIsuLPHITE OF LimeE.—Z.7 10s. per ton f.o.r. London, packages free. 

BLeacHING Powper.—Spot 35/37% £47 19S. per ton d/d station in 


casks, special terms for contract. 
cwt. casks. 

Borax, Commerciat.—Granulated ¢-1¢ 10s. per ton. vowder 417. 
packed in 1-cwt. bags, carriage paid any station Great Britain. 
Prices are for 1-ton lots and upwards. 

CapDMIUM SULPHIDE.—3s. 6d. to 3s. gd. per Ib. 

Catcium CuLoripe.—Solid 70/75% spot £5 5s. to £5 15s. per ton 
d/d station in drums. 

CaRBON BISULPHIDE.— 2-30 to £32 per ton, drums extra. 

Carson Brack.—4}d. to 5gd. per ib., ex wharf. 

CaRBON TETRACHLORIDE.—Z,45 to £55 per ton, drums extra. 

CHROMIUM OxIDE.—1od. to 103d. per Ib. according to quantity d/d 
U.K. Green 1s. 2d. per Ib. 

CHROMETAN.—Crystals 33d. per lb. Liquor #19 10s. per ton d/d. 

Copperas (GREEN).—SCOTLAND : 4,3 158. per ton, f.o.r., or ex works. 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—LONDON: £5 to £5 38. 6d. per cwt. 

FORMALDEHYDE. £28 to £30 per ton. ScoTLanD: 


ScoTLanD: £8 15s. in 5/6 


LONDON : 
£238 10s. eX Store, 


LAaMPBLACK.—Z.46 to £50 per ton. 


40°, 


Leap, AcETATE.—LONDON : White, £30 to 4:37 per ton, Brown £1 
per ton less. ScoTLaAND: White Crystals £40 to 4-41 c.i.f. U.K. 
ports. Brown 4:1 per ton less. MaNncuEsTER: White, £34; 
jrown, £.32 


Leap NITRATE.—Z,28 per ton.’ MANCHESTER: £27 10s. 

Leap, Rep.—ScoTLanD: £28 10s. per ton d/d buyer’s works. 

Leap, Wuite.—ScoTLanD: £40 per ton carriage paid. 

LiTHOPONE.—30%, £19 to £21 per ton. 

MaGNESITE.—ScoTLanD: Ground Calcined £9 per ton ex store. 

METHYLATED Spirit.—61 O.P. Industrial 1s. 8d. to es. 3d. gal. 
Pyridinised Industrial, 1s. 10d. to 2s. 5d. Mineralised, 2s. gd. 
to 3s. 3d. 64 O.P. id. extra in all cases. Prices according to 
quantities. ScoTLanp: Industrial 64 O.P., 1s. od. to 2s. 4d. 

NICKEL AMMONIUM SULPHATE.—Z,38 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL SULPHATE.—Z,38 per ton d/d. 


PHENOL.—Smail lots 6}d. to 63d. per Ib. in 3-cwt. drums, bulk quan- 
tities down to 53d. per Ib., delivery free U.K. 
Potasu, Caustic.—LONDON: 4.42. MANCHESTER: £40. 


Potassium Bicuromate.—Crystals and Granular, 5d. per Ib. net d/d 
U.K. Discount according to quantity. Ground 53d. Lonpon: 
5d. per Ib. with usual discounts for contracts. ScoTLanp: 5d. 
d/d U.K. or c.i.f. Irish Ports. MANCHESTER: 5d. 

Potassium CARBONATE.—SCOTLAND: 96/98% spot £28 per ton ex 

LONDON : £:31 : MANCHESTER : £.29 10s. 

Potassium CHLORATE.—3}d. per Ib. export London in 1-cwt. kegs. 
Lonpon : £37 to £40 per ton. ScoTLanpd: 993/100% powder, 
£34. MANCHESTER: £36. 

Potassium CHROMATE.—63d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

Potassium NitrateE.—Scottanp: Refined Granulated £28 per ton 
c.i.f U.K. ports. Spot £30 per ton ex store. 

Potassium PERMANGANATE.—LONDON : 83d. to gd. per Ib. ScotLann: 
B.P. crystals, 8id. MANCHESTER : Commercial, 83d.; B.P., 83d. 

Potasstum Prussiate.—Lonpon: 83d. to od. per Ib. ScoTLanp: 
Yellow spot material, 83d. ex store. MANCHESTER: Yellow, 84d. 

SaLaMMONIAC.—First lump spot, 442 17s. 6d. per ton d/d in barrels 

Sopa AsH.—58% spot, £6 per ton f.o.r. in bags, special terms for 
contracts. 

Sopa, Caustic.—Solid 76/77° spot £14 10s. per ton d/d station. 
ScoTLanD: Powdered 98/99% £17 10s. in drums, £18 15s. in 
casks. Solid 76/77% £14 10s. in drums 70/72% £14 12s. 6d. 
carriage paid buyer’s station, minimum 4-ton lots; contracts 
10s. per ton less. MANCHESTER: £12 15s. to £14 contracts. 

Sopa CrystaLts.—Spot £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex depot 
in 2-cwt. bags. 

Sopium ACETATE.—,21 to £22 per ton. 

Sopium BicaRBONATE.—Refined spot £10 10s. per ton d/d station in 
bags. ScotLtanp: Refined recrystallised #10 10s. ex quay or 
station. MANCHESTER: £10 10s. 

Sopium Bicuromate.—Crystals cake and powder 4d. per Ib. net d/d 
U.K. discount according to quantity. Anhydrous sd. per Ib. 
Lonpon: 4d. per Ib. with discounts for quantities. Scot- 
LAND: 4d. delivered buyer’s premises with concession for con- 
tracts. MANCHESTER: 4d. less 1 to 33% contracts, 4d. spot lots. 

Sopium BisuLpHiteE Powper.—60/62%, £16 tos. per ton d/d 1-cwt. 
iron drums for home trade. 

Sopium CarsonaTe (Sopa CrystaLs).—ScoTLanD: £5 to £5 5s. per 
ton ex quay or station. Powdered or pea quality 7s. 6d. per ton 
extra. Light Soda Ash £7 ex quay, min. 4-ton lots with reduc- 
tions for contracts. 

Sopium CHLORATE.—23d. per Ib. 
CHESTER: £ 


£:29. 


store. 


10s. to £,32. 


Lonpon: £29 per ton. Man- 
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Sonitum CHeOMATE.—32d. ver Ib. d/d U.K. 

Sopium HyPosuLPHITE.—ScotTLanp : Large crystals English mandfac- 
ture £9 5s. per ton ex stations, min. 4-ton lots. Pea crystals 
415 ex station 4-ton lots. MancHesterR: Commercial, £9 55. ; 
photographic, 4,15. 

Sopium NitriTE.—Spot 419 to £22 per ton d/d station in drums. 

SODIUM PERBORATE.—LONDON : 10d. per Ib. 

SopiuM PHOSPHATE.—Z,13 to £15 per ton. 

Sopium PRussiaATE.—LONpDoN: 5d. to 54d. per Ib. 
to 53d. ex store. MANCHESTER: 5d. to 6d. 
Sopium SILicaTE.—140° Tw. Spot £8 5s. per ton d/d station return- 

able drums. 

Sopium SuLpHaTe (GLAUBER SALTS).— £4 2s. 6d. per ton d/d. Scot- 
LAND: English material £3 15s. 

Sopium SutpuHate (Satt Cake).—Unground Spot £3 15s. per ton 
d/d station in bulk. Scottanp: Ground quality, £3 5s. per 
ton d/d. MANCHESTER: £3 2s. 6d. 

Sopium SuLpuHipE.—Solid 60/62% Spot £10 15s. per ton d/d in 
drums. Crystals Spot £7 15s. per ton d/d in casks. Scort- 
LAND: For home consumption, Solid 60/62%, 410 §s.; broken 
60/62%, £11 §s.; crystals, 30/32%, £8 2s. 6d. d/d buyer’s 
works on contract, min. 4-ton lots. Spot solid 5s. per ton extra. 
Crystals, 2s. 6d. per ton extra. MANCHESTER: Concentrated 
solid, 60/62%, £11; commercial, £8. 

Sopium SuLpHite.—Pea crystals spot, 413 10s. per ton d/d station 
in kegs. Commercial spot £9 10s. d/d station in bags. 

SULPHATE OF COpPER.—MANCHESTER: 4,16 per ton f.o.b. 

SULPHUR.—Z12 5S. per ton. ScotLanp: Flowers, £12 10s.; roll, 
412; rock, £9. Ground American, £12 ex store. 

SuLPHUR CHLORIDE.—5d. to 7d. per lb., according to quality. 

SuLPHUR Precip.—B.P. £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity. 
Commercial, £50 to £55. 

VERMILION.—Pale or deep, 5s. to 5s. 


SCOTLAND: 5d. 


3d. per Ib. 


Zinc CHLORIDE.—ScoTLanD: British material, 98%, £18 10s. per 
ton f.o.b. U.K. ports. 
Zinc SuLPHATE.—LONDON and ScoTLanD: £12 per ton. 
Zinc SULPHIDE.—1s. to 1s. 2d. per Ib. 
Pharmaceutical and Fine Chemicals 
Acip, Citric. is. o}d. per Ib. 
Acip, PyroGaLiic, Cryst.—zs. 3d. per Ib. for 28-Ib. lots. Resub- 


limed: 8s. 6d. per Ib. for 28-Ib. lots, dd. 

Acip, Sanicytic.—B.P. pulv., 1s. 
Is. to Is. 2d. per Ib. 

Acip, Tannic, B.P.—3s. 2d. to 3s. 6d. per Ib. 

Acip, Tartaric.—ts. per Ib, 

ASPIRIN.—2s. 7d. to 3s. per Ib., including packing and delivery. 

Iop1NE, ReEsus., B.P.—2os. 8d. to 26s. per Ib. 

IopororM B.P.—23s. od. to 29s. 3d. per Ib. 

LiTHiuM CARBONATE.—5s. 3d. to 5s. 6d. per Ib. 

LitHium CHLORIDE, CRyst.—8s. 3d. per Ib. 

Litnium CitRate.—s5s. 3d. per Ib. Powder, 5s. 6d. per Ib. 

Metuyt SavicyLatTe.—r1s. 43d. to 1s. 63d. per Ib., including bulk 
packing and delivery. 

Potassium Iopipe, B.P.—17s. 10d. to 21s. 7d. per Ib. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—2s. 4d. per oz. 

Sopium Iopipe.—tos. 4d. to 23s. 9d. per Ib. 

Sopium SALIcyLATE.—Powder, 1s. 1od. to 2s. 5d., including packing 
and delivery; Crystal, 1d. per Ib. more. 

SAcCCHARIN.—37s. Od. per Ib. delivery free, packing inclusive, 


sd. to rs. 8d. per Tb. Technical, 


duty 
paid, subject to usual scale of rebates. 

VANILLAN. 
to 16s. 3d. per Ib., including packing and delivery free U.K. 


Intermediates and Dyes 


In the following list of Intermediates delivered 
packages except where otherwise stated :— 


Ex glove oil, 16s. to rs. per Ib.; ex Guaiacol, 14s. 3d. 


prices include 
Acip, Benzoic, B.P. (ex Toluol).—1s. 9$d. per Ib. 
Acip, GamMa.—Spot, 4s. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
Acipy H.—Spot, 2s. 44d. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
Acip, NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—Spot, 3s. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s 
works. 
Acip, SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 8d. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE O1t.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE SaLts.—Spot, 8d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 
BENZALDEHYDE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per lb., packages extra. 
BENZIDINE BasgE.—Spot, 2s. 5d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
o-CRESOL 30/31° C.—£2 6s. 5d. per cwt., in 1-ton lots. 
m-CRESOL 98/100%.—2s. gd. per lb., in ton lots. 
p-CRESOL.—34.5° C.—1s. gd. per Ib., in ton lots. 
DICHLORANILINE.—2s. per Ib. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 6d. per lb., package extra. 
DINITROBENZENE.—8$d. per Ib. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C., 8}d. per Ib. ; 66/68° C., od. per Ib. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. per Ib., d/d buyer’s works. 
%-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, 2s. 4d. per Ib., d/d buyer’s works. 
A-Naputuo..—Spot, £75 per ton in r-ton lots, dd buyer's works 
4-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 11}d. per Ib., d/d buyer’s works. 
Q-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. od. per Ib. dd buyer’s works. 
o-NITRANILINE.—5S. 10d. per Ib. 
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m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works. 
NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 64. per Ib. ; 5-cwt. lots, drums extra. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—0od. per Ib. 

Sopium NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, 1s. gd. per Ib. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—Spot, g$d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
p-ToOLuIDINE.—Spot, 1s. gd. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 


m-XYLIDINE ACETATE. —3s. 6d. per Ib., 100° 


Coal Tar Products 

Acip, Carnotic (Crystats).—5$d. to 63d. per 
Is. 53d. to 1s. 63d. per gal. SCOTLAND : 
Is. 38d. 

AciD, CRESYLIC.—99/100, 1s. 7d. per gal.; B.P., 2s. to 2s. 2d.; 
Refined, 1s. gd. to 1s. 11d.; Pale, 98%, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 7d.; 
Dark, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 44d. London: 98%/100%, 1s. 6d. Dark 
95/97%, 1s. 4d. ScotLanp: Pale 99/100%, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d.; 
97/99%, 1s. to 1s. 1d.; dark 97/99%, 11d. to 1s.; high boiling 
acid, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 

BENZOL.—At 


Ib. Crude, 60’s 
Sixties, 1s. 7d. to 


works, crude, 83d. to od Standard motor, 
> a 
Pure, 1s. 7d. to 


Motors, 1s. 


per gal. 

4d.; 90%, 15. 4d. to ts. sd. 
to rs, Sd. LONDON: Motor, 1s. 53d. SCOTLAND : 
to 1s. 4$d.; 90%, 1s. gd. to 1s. 104d. 

CrEOsoTE.—Standard for export, 43d. to 5d. nett per gal. f.o:b. for 
Home, 33d. d/d. Lonpon: 3d. to 34d. f.o.r. North; 4d. te 43d. 
London. MANCHESTER: 3)d. to 44d. ScoTLanp: Specification 
oils, 33d. to 4}d.; washed oil, 4d. to 4$d.; light, 33d. to 44d. ; 
heavy, 44d. to 5d. 

NAPHTHA.—Solvent, 90,160, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. per 
Is. 43d.; 90/190, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. LOonpDon: 


33d. to Is. 


21 
J2 


gal.; 95/160, 
Solvent, 1s. 13d. 


to 1s. 2d.; heavy, 11d. to 1s. o}d. f.o.r. SCOTLAND: go/160, 
Is. 3d. to 18. 34d.; 90/190, 1s. 1d. to Is. 2d. 
NAPHTHALENE.—Purified crystals, £9 10s. per ton in bags. Lon- 


DON: Fire lighter quality, £3 to £3 10s.; 74/76 quality, £4 
to £4 10s.; 76/78 quality, £5 10s. to £6. ScoTLanD: 4os. to 
50s.; whizzed, 65s. to 7os. 
PyRIDINE.—90/140, 3S. 9d. per gal.; 90/160, 4s. to 4s. 6d.; 90/180, 
2s. to 2s. 6d. SCOTLAND : 90/160%, 4s. to. 5s. ; 90/220%, 3s. to 4s. 
REFINED Coat Tar.—ScoTLanp: 43d. to 5d. per gal. 


FoLvuoL.—go,, 2s. 1d. to 2s, 2d. per gal.; Pure, 2s. 5d. to 2s. 6d. 
XyYLOL.—1s. gd. per gal.; Pure, 1s. 11d. 
Wood Distillation Products 
AcETATE OF LimE.—Brown, £8 per ton. Grey, £11 10s. to £12. 
Liquor, brown, 30° Tw., 6d. per gal. MANCHESTER: Brown, 


£8; grey, £11 10s. 
Acetic AciID, TECHNICAL, 40%.—2,16 15s. to £18 per ton. 
ACETONE.—Z,63 to £65 per ton. 
AmyL ACETATE, TECHNICAL.—95s. to 110s. per cwl. 
CHARCOAL.—Z,7 10s. to £12 per ton. 
Iron Liguor.—24°/30° Tw., tod. to 1s. 2d. per gal. 
Woop CREOSOTE.—Is. to 2s. 6d. per gal., unrefined. 
Woop Naputua, Miscis_eE.—3js. to 4s. per gal. Solvent, 3s. gd. to 
4s. od. per gal. 
Woop Tar.—2 to £6 per ton. 
Brown Sucar oF Leap.—£32 per ton. 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA.—During the week the export market has 
continued quiet and the price remains unchanged. A large 
number of merchants have now covered their home requirements 
for the coming season at 4.5 5s. per ton delivered nearest station 
in 6-ton lots. 

NITRATE OF SoODa.- 





Prices remain unchanged at 4.9 per ton for im- 


ported and 4.8 16s. per ton for British nitrate, delivered in 6-ton 
lots. 

Nitro-CuaLk.—The price remains unchanged at £7 5s. per ton 
delivered in 6-ton lots. 


Latest Oil Prices 


Lonpox, July 27.—Linseep Om was firmer. Spot, small quantities, 


£16; Aug., £13; Sept.-Dec., £13 10s.; Jan.-April, £14 
7s. Od.; May-Aug., £15 §s. per ton, naked. Rape OI was un- 
changed. Crude, extracted, 4,28; technical refined, 4.30 per 
ton, naked, ex wharf. Cotton Ow. was firmer. Egyptian, 


and deodorised 
TURPENTINE 


crude, 
£226 
A 


£21 58.3; refined common edible, £4.24 §s. 


Ios. per ton, naked, ex mill was steady 
\merican, spot, 60s. 3d. per cewt. 

Heit.—Linxseep O1r.—Spot, closed at £13; July, £12 7s. 6d.; 
\ug., £12 12s. 6d.; Sept.-Dec., £13; Jan.-April, £13 15s. pet 
ton. oTTON Oit.—Egyptian crude, spot, 22; edible refined, 


Cc A 
spot, A243 i. 


technical, spot, £24; deodorised, 4:25 10s. per ton, 
naked. GROUNDNUT O1L.—Crushed extracted, spot, £031 10s. ; 
deodorised, £035 tos. per ton. Rare O1.—Crushed ‘extracted, 
spot, £273 refined, £28 10s. per ton. Sova O1.—Crushed ex- 
tracted, spot, £20 10s. ; deodorised, 4,23 10s. per ton. Cop 
On, 13s. 6d. per ewt. TURPENTINE.—American, spot, 62s. per 
ewt. Castor O1w.—Pharmacy, spot, 41s. 6d.; first, 36s. 6d. ; 
second, 318. 6d. per cwt. Patm Kernet Oir.—Crude, f.m.q., 


4°22 ton, naked. 


re 


105 per 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 
Specifications Accepted and Applications for Patents 





Lik FS la S| from the Official Patents Jour na Printed copies of Specifications Accepted may be obtained from 
Oth 25 5 lings, London, W.C.2, at 1s. each. The numbers given under ** Applications for Patents *’ are 
e in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application PROCESS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF DRIERS OF IMPROVED STABILITY AND 






































S cs x rURE. British (€ ese, Ltd. soLuBILity. 1. G. Farbenindustrie. July 17, 1931. 17467, 32. 
\ = : i Son MANUFACTURE OF ALKALI CARBONATE OR ALKALI HYDROXIDE. A. Ment- 
( TION ‘ TMEN F TEX E MATERIALS MADE OF OR CON- zel. July 15, 1931. 186084 32. 
TAINING ( SE ESTERS ETHERS. British Celanese, Ltd. PROCESS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF ALDEHYDES. H. T. Bohme A.-G. 
r ) ; | >= sipes. H. T. Bohme A.-G. July 13, 1931. igi41 32. 
. I EN NIDINE OUNDS THEIR PROCESS OF MANU- CONVERSION OF HYDROCARBON GASES. Texaco Development Corpora- 
Ww. 8: Ty s (Ant man Ges.). Apr. 7, 1931. tion, July 13, 1931. 19591, 32. 
-6.Sot MANUFACTURE OF SULPHURIC ACID ESTERS SUITABLE FOR USE IN DYE- 
\ ( RESINS AND PRODUCTS THEREFROM. W. W. ING AND PRINTING TEXTILE FIBRES. Durand and Huguenin A.-G. 
riggs (Toledo Synthetic Products, Ih Apr. 8, 1931. 376,807... July 15, 1931. 19958 32. 
’ SIONS oO. B nd ford, Ltd. Apr. 13, MANUFACTURE OF AN EMULSION OF WooL FAT. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
-h.74 July 14, 1931. 19960 42. 
ESS MANUFACT . rER RESISTANT, PROTEIN ADHESIVE, PROCESS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF ALDEHYDE. H. T. Bohme A.-G 
ND 1 rHEREO! J. TT. Sheviin (Aktiebolaget Juiy 15, 1931. 20044 32. 
Lauxein-Cas \ 12. 1031 376,748 INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES, BACTERICIDES, AND THE LIKE. Grasselli 
\ ares ‘ rMENT F RUBBER Rubher Servic Chemical Co. July 18, 1931. 20063 32. 
| s 4 \ = 120 376,752 MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTS FROM CELLULOSE ESTERS. 
sLUDGES. W. I. Jones, N. Perry, and Kodak, Ltd. July 17, 1931. 20331 32. 
| ( I stries, Lt Apr. 13, 1931. 376,756. PREATMENT OF MIXED ORGANIC ESTERS OF CELLULOS! Kodak, Ltd. 
MaAXUrAct rE SILK HGH TENSILE STRENGTH FROM July 17, 1931. 20332/32. 
viscose. W. W. G si. G. Farbenindustric Apr. 14, 1931 MANUFACTURE OF ORGANIC CELLULOSE ESTER MOULDING POWDERS. 
=O TOS Kodak, Ltd. July 17, 1931. 20333 / 32. 
N EF TENT MATI LS CONSISTING OF OR COMPRISING MANUFACTURE OF I-AMINO-10-ANTHRONES AND) 1-\MINO-ANTHRAQUINONI 
VES OF CI SI British Celanese, Ltd.. COMPOUNDS. I. G. Farbenindustrie. July 17, 1931. 20334 32. 
S: Ave W. T. Taylor, and R. H. J. Riley Apr. 15, 193 PROCESS FOR PRODUCING ACETYLENE AND POLYMERICS OF THE SAME AND 
26) —Nz soot. Institut fur Physikalische Grundlagen der Medizin. July 
M ESERVIN ND OTHER ONIDISABLE ORGANI 7s 1Q3Z1- 20352 / 32- 
I , S ( \ ] Rubber ( Mav 24, 1939 . : 
6 818 fay 2% 193 Applications for Patents 
. : ‘ - x ND METHOD OF PRODUCING SAME MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS. J. Y. Johnson (J. G. 
\\ \\ irigegs iH } Sip NS). Apr 16, 1931. 370,510. Farbenindustrie). July 13. 19825, 19820. 
K , ; rones. Dr. J. D : May 5, 1930. 370,862. MANUFACTURE OF ANTHRAQUINONE DERIVATIVES. J. Y. Johnson 
- : é ‘a VAPORATING SOLID CARBON DIOXIDE. (1. G. Farbenindustrie). July 13. 19827. 
: s. May ) $79, 803- MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL MATERIALS. J. Y. Johnson. (J. G. Far- 
| ESS THE MANUFACTURE OF DI-ALKYL SULPHATES FROM OLE benindustrie). July 13. 19828 
+ ego . Ver “ Pee Bataafsche — Petrole MANUFACTURE OF PIGMENT coLouRs. J. Y. Johnson (1. G. Farben- 
!? \ F SYN ETIC RESINS } = a HOLAMINES AND ORGANIC mamentnts). July tS ogg , 
Wie: SE Miacek eae Fabriker on a Sager : SEPARATION OF WEAK ACIDS FROM GASEOUS MIXTURES. dj. Y. John- 
: : ee Te ai son (I .G. Farbenindustrie). July 15. (Oct. 30, °31.) 20072. 
: 7 ~~ MANUFACTURE OF AMINO CoMPpoUNDS. J. Y. Johnson (1. G. Farben- 
‘cineca icy FERTILISERS. — Kali-Forschungs-Anstalt Ges., industrie). July 15. 20073. 
1) QO. Kas | - 2-6, ‘ 2 aa . b e x 7 : 
reece eR ents Dating en le SEPARATION OF WEAK ACIDS FROM GASEOUS MIXTURES. J. Y. John- 
Mant ng Hos P; ae a an Denis a son (1. G. Farbenindustrie). July 16. 20180, 20181. 
og : ; 7 ; a REFINING CELLULOSE XANTHO-FATTY aciIDs. L. Lilienfeld. July 15. 
-“ K. | \ug. 5 * 370,901 20100. 
oa aR? EASES OE NERO AAR OSE SAAS: MANUPACTURE OF SATERTALG OONTAINING ETHANOL. LL. Lilienfeld. 
Seats =i ke. W. Butler and Co. (Brist Ltd., and July 15. 20101. 
- a » Bros., I wd ) aa 9. : RECOVERY OF CHEMICALS FROM ARTIFICIAL SILK SPUN LIQUORS. J. C 
MI I STUFFS INS t VATER. I. G. Farben Mather. July 16. 2020. 
; - ws » 377 024 , MANUFACTI OF CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE. KF. T. Meechan and Im- 
FARRIS SF v—— Oranienburg . sche | rik A.-G Nov perial mical Industries, Ltd. July 15. 20130. 
mS 7 . Esau ; oS ee . = MANUFACTURE OF ORGANIC CONDENSATION PRODUCTS. G. T. Morgan. 
i he July 12. 19658. 
) 7 : CENTRIFUGING PROCESS FOR SEPARATING MOTHER LIQUOR FROM = CRY- 
PRot ‘ sear ea dege2 H. D ok nton (Naamlooze Vennoot- stats. Raffinerie Tirlemontise Soc. Anon. July 11. (Germany, 
hap a Battaatsct / u laatschapp 5 Dex 14, 1951 J ¥ 9, ay) 19507. 
: 4490C7 MANUFACTURE OF HEAVY METAL COMPOUNDS OF THIO-SUBSTITUTED CAR- 
‘ ‘eas zoeken : ; o nietehis 2 ‘8 - ee ah BOHYDRATES. Schering-Kahlbaum A.-G. July a1. (Germany, 
. s i i i eS N. 17, 1931. 377,079 ‘ : 
PROCESS | THE } CTION FERMENT. PREPARATIONS.  H. T. \ ing he i , 7 ee 
R ‘ Ges. M weccige de [ANUFACTURE OF RESINOUS SUBSTANCES. QO. J. Silberrad. July 14. 
Andres , TGS&8q. 
PRODUCTION 01 papitata Kali-F orschungs-Anstalt G MANUFACTURE OF INDIGOID VAT DYESTUFFS. Society of Chemical 
sept 7 , Industry in Basle. July 15. (Switzerland, July 25, °31.) 20104. 
MANUE ga aetor ncaa EY NE SERIES. Society MANUFACTURE OF SODIUM NITRATE AND AMMONIUM CHLORIDE. W. 
( Indust Bas Mar. 7, 1931. 377,132- Steudemann. July 14. (Germany, July 28, °31.) 19991. 
Complete Specifications open to Public Inspection CONVERSION OF HYDROCARBON GASES. Texaco Development Corpor 
"aE a rep cireic acip. C. Pfizer ard C tion. July a1. (Uniited States, July 13, 731.) 19591. 
. 21. 22300 31 PRODUCING SOLUBLE SALTS OF BARBITURIC ACIDS. W. W.. Trigys 
PROCESS OF AND APPARATUS FOR THE THERMAL CONVERSION OF HYDRO- (Abbott Laboratories). July 11. 19612. 
a Naami Vennootschap de Bataafsche Petzvier. MANUFACTURE OF FUSED sitica. F. Twyman and S. J. Underiiill. 
Maats pp July 14 31 35176 31 July 14. 19972. ; ; 

Py SS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF PRIMARY ALCOHOLS H. T. Bohmse MAKING PLASTICISED PITCH COMPOUNDS. United States Pipe and 
Akt.-Ges lulv is : “QI1 22 Foundry Co. July 14. (United States, July 29, *31-) 19979. 
MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF 1 US RUBBER. R. H. Koppel PRODUCTION OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. H. W. Vernon. — July 13. 
Julv 15, 1931 13457 32. 1QS15. ; 
PROCESS IE WORKING-UP OF AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS OF ORGANK PRODUCTION OF ANHYDRIDES OF VOLATILE FATTY acips. H. Waiter. 

CIDS, IN PARTICULAR OF ACETIC cip. Invention Ges fiir Verwal- July 15. 20039. . : 
Verwertung Chemisch-Technischer Patente Ges July TREATING NATURAL Lac. X. Winter July 14. (France, July 27, ‘31 


ewe oa Pe 1YY 39. 
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From Week to Week 


Pie ARTICLE ON TUNG OIL Which was published in THe CHEMICAI 
\Ge, July 160, page 54, was based on information given in a recent 
ssue of the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute.”’ 

Mr. WILFRED S. 
manufacturer, 


oe 


McKeon, a prominent American chemical 
with factories at Grensburg, Pennsylvania, who is at 
present visiting Ireland, is stated to be ring the opening of a 
branch factory for the mical products in the 
Irish Free State. 


consics 


manufacture of chs 


Hickson AND Wetcu, Ltp., manufacturers of mirbane oil at 
Castleford, have appointed as their sole agents for South of England, 
Charles and Fox, 145 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, who will 
mirbane oil in London, and can give immediate 
attention to any inquiries. 


RECENT WILLS include :—Dr. 
Queen's Gate Terrace, 


carry stor ks of 


Karl Emil Ph.D., of 20 
Kensington, S.W., for technical 
lirector of Joseph Crosfield and Sons, soap manufacturers, Warring- 
ton £83,503 (net personalty £77,057); Alexander Reid, chemical 
merchant, sole partner of the firm of Buchanan Brothers and Macin- 
tyre, 41 Annette Street, Crosshill, Glasgow, £°5,427. 


Markel, 


some years 


Tue DirEcTORS OF 
CHEMICAL AGE 


Benn Brotuers, Ltp., proprietors of THE 

recommend the payment of the following final divi- 
dends, less tax, for the year ended June 30: Preference shares, 3 pet 
cent., making 6 per cent. for the year; ordinary shares, 8? per cent., 
making 15 per cent. for the year; deferred shares, 1s. 
share for the 


od. per share, 


making 3s. per vear. 


PLANS HAVE BEEN PERFECTED for a merger of the Armour Fer- 
Works, subsidiary of Armour and Co., and the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corporation, with the organisation of the Virginia- 
Carolina Fertiliser Co., to which will be transferred certain 
of the merged concerns. The company will have an authorised 
capitalisation of 7 per cent. preferred stock, par 
1,000,000 shares of common stock, par $10. Each com- 
pany will contribute $9,000,000 in cash, inventory, and receivables, 
together with fertiliser plants, goodwill and equipment. 


tiliser 


assets 
new 
180,000 shares of 


S100, and 


brands, 


PROFESSOR J]. S. S. BRAME is retiring from the post of professor 
of chemistry at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, at the end 
f the present session and is joining the board of Alexander Duckhain 
ind Co., Ltd., of 16 Cannon Street, E.C.4. Professor Brame is a 
past-president of the Institution of Petroleum Technologists and is 
chairman of the Standardisation Committee on Methods of Testing, 
and for some years he has been actually associated with the Petro- 
leum Products Committees of the British Standards Institution. 


Dr. C. B. Marson has been appointed head of the chemistry 
department of the Hull Municipal Technical College. Dr. Marson 
received his early training as an analytical chemist with Capt. J. A. 


Foster of Hull, and was for some time in the laboratories of the 
British Thomson-Houston Co. at Rugby. After war = service, he 
took a course in fuel and metallurgy at the University of Leeds, 
leading up to the B.Sc. degree, and for two years held the gas 


research fellowship of the Institution of Gas Engineers, working on 


the influence of inorganic constituents on the properties of coke. 


He was then appointed on the staff of the Joint Research Committee 
f the University of Leeds and the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
from which he proceeded to the position of chief chemist to the 


Northern Coke Research Committee. 


Board of Trade, the makers of 
name from Henry Wells Oil Co., 
During the first six months of this 


increased 17 per cent. over the sales 


WITH THE 


PERMISSION of the 
“Germ” oils have changed their 
Lrtd., to Germ Lubricants, Ltd. 
: sales of **Germ’”’ oils 
for the corresponding period of last year—a remarkable achievement 

sidering the depression in all parts of the world—and_ th: 
sole makers and suppliers are changing their name so that it will be 
associated more closely with their chief product. There has been no 
business, which was commenced 


aculé 


alteration in the management of the 


by Mr. Henry M. Wells, the present chairman, in 1898. The other 
directors are Messrs. W. Priestnall, B. D. Martin, J. E. Southcombe 
and J. H. Wells. The company’s works are at Salford, and their 


House, London, E.C.2. 


Wild-Barfield Electric 


head offices are at Salisbury 


Ltp., and 


into a 


G.W.B. Evectric FurRNACEs, 
Furnaces, Ltd., have entered working arrangement with 
Industrie-Elektroofen G.m.b.H., Cologne, whereby the two former 
and sell in Great Britain electric furnaces 
Russ electric furnaces, which are well 
and France, and for which there is an increasing 
demand in Great Britain, include induction type melting furnaces, 
wre furnaces, ferrous and non-ferrous continuous strip heat-treatment 
agreement concluded 


firms will manufacture 
under the Russ patents. The 
known in Germany 


plant complete with winding gear, ete. The 
| 


between the three companies, togther with that made some time ago 


vith the Hevi Duty Electric Co. of Milwaukee, now places G.W.B. 
Electric Furnaces, Ltd., Wild-Barfield Electric Furnaces, Ltd., 
na position to manufacture and supply practically every type. of 
electric furnace required for any industrial purpose. 


and 


Sik C. V. Raman, D.Sc., F.R.S., Palit) Pre 
University of Calcutta, who received the 
University in 


{ Physics, 
degree of LL.D. at GI 


ill be Honoured with acd 


iSPOn 


1930-31, gree honoris causa 
it a special convocation of Paris University to be held Novem- 


ber * 


IN THE CHANCERY Division” on 
approved of a scheme for the 
Ham Chemical Works, Ltd., 
return of capital to the first 
there 1g sulficient liquid assets. 


Monday, Mr. Justice Eve 
reduction of the capital of the West 
from £,11,000 to 4,1,700 by the 
shareholders, 


& 
and second preference 





Mr. Justice LuxmMoore, in the Chane: 
reserved his judgment in the action over the patents of the Aktien- 
geselischaft fur Industrie-Gasverwertung, a German c¢ mpany, whicl 
we disputed by the British Oxygen Co., L | “y 
ported in THe Cuemicat AGE of July 16 and 2 
Department of A 


establishing of dried n 


ry Division on July 21, 


Tue Irish Fret 
ng pians for the 
throughout the country and banning the importation 
State of similar produce. There are already t 


STATI 





two dried milk factories 


in the Free State and both these are understood progressing 
well. Shouid the Department eventually decide us plan it is 
believed that they will also establish a factory fe manufacturt 





of casein and casein products. 


THE SANCTION OF THE 
capital of the 


COURT to the 
Me tallurgic 


proposed reduction of the 


Chemical and al Corporation, Ltd., having 

















been obtained, the board now confirms the undertaking given by the 
chairman to the preference shareholders that they should be granted 

five-j ar optic Nn On 200,000 ordinary 2s. shares at par. All pre- 
ference shareholders registered on June 1 Ww ceive certificates 
entitling them, at any time on or before June 30, 1937, to take up at 
par one ordinary 2s. share in the reorganised capit n respect of 
ach preference share held. 

Tue University oF Loxpon has awarded the degree of Ph.D 
in engineering metallurgy to Mr. M. B. Thompsor The thesis 
submitted by Mr. Phomp: 1 was based on work carried out at the 
Huddersfield Technical Colleg t | 1 of Mr. H. H 
Gray. This work was the gr: Departmer f 
Scientific and Industrial Research to Mr. Gray and was concerned 
with the action of molecular nitrogen on I nd its alloys. Dr. 
Thompson is now chief lecturer in the Department of Chemistry and 
Metallurgy at Rotherham Technik College. 

Bristo. Manuracturers, Ltp., of Bedminster Bridge, Bristol, 
an important branch of whose business is the manufacture of edible 
and photographic gelatines, are to clear an extensive site in order 
oO erect a new modern factorv. The recent. fire t their factory 
destroyed the gelatine factory. The ne . quipped with 
the latest machinery, is to be built on site mut 200 ft. by 150 ft 
on adjoining land. Mr. Perey R. Edwards, secretary and ene 
manager, has inspected similar factories in) France 1 Germany 
nd he believes that the new plant \ be as good as any throughout 
the world. It is hoped that the 1 factory will be lv by next 
January. 

THE FOURTEENTH EXPOSITION OF CHEMIE INDUSTRIES W be 
held in New York, February 27 M 1, 1933, When. three 
entire floors at Grand Central P will levoted to the exhibits 
showing the. newest developments in raw mate s, machinery, and 
manufactured products The exhibitors vy represent over forty 
American industries which are classified as ‘tehem * This ex- 
hibition, which is held every two years, prov S an opportunity 
not available elsewhere in the world, for studying t latest: designs 
Ina Vast array of interesting equipment n I comparing compe 
tive products side by side. The 1931 exhibition was attended b 


103,000 \V isitot , 


Five UNiTED STATES RESEARCH WORKERS chemistrv Ww 
receive aid from a fund provide by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
according to an announcement by the Committee on Awards of the 
National Research Council. John G Aston, Pennsylvania St 


College, is carrying out research on heat capacities of simple organ 





nitrogen compounds; W. L. Beuschicin, University of Washington, 
is studving the hydrogenation of coal in various dispersion med 

Barnett F. Dodge, Yale University, is investigating the solubility 

gases in liquids at high pressures, and equilil n organic chemical 
reactions at high pressures; E. C. Gilbert, Oregon State College, 
the thermo-chemistryvy of hvydrazir ind its compounds Robert Taft 
University of Kansas, the mici tructu f metals (copper nd 
silver) deposited in the presence of addition agents The awards of 
the National Researeh Council are intended to aid in research projects 
ind are not for fellowship stipends or other p | support Pr 

ference is given to small grants to workers nstitutions whos 
resources for research work are limite Vl committe will meet 
in November to consider further applications for grants-in-aid, which 


must be made before October 15. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


lowing are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be registered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void against 
the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 

shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total 

of debts due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages 

The following Mortgages and Charges have been so 

stered. In the total debt, as specified in the last 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an 

such total may have 


The 


Company 

amount 
(Charges, 

1 each case 

ywwed by the date of the Summary, but 
reduced 

MAGAD] SOl co) 


Registered July 15. Trust 


LTD... Lond s.W 
Deed dated July 14, 


£425 700 tures 
1925 


Deed dated Mar } 
7 aais 


MANGER & SON, LTD., London, E., sa 
ret M. 30/7/32.) Regist 
harges, Barclavs Bank, ad., securing all 


Bank : properties at 


i s 


ered July 15 


Tor ne due 


May 13, 1932 


Companies Winding Up 
BRITISH-NETHERLANDS ARTIFICIAL 
C.W.U. 30/7/32 Winding-up order, July 18. 

Companies Winding Up Voluntarily 

BROWNLAC, LTD. CW... 
15 Mr. C. F, Bland, 

ie 2 appointed li 

Notice of Dividend 
M. NEWTON VITREO-COLLOID (1925), 


August 15, 
S.W.1. 


rH} SILK CO... 


LL 


30/7 32 By 


Broad § 


Street Place, 1 
quidator 


special res¢ 


10s. per £ pavable 


Water'oo Place, 








Chemical Trade Inquiries 


Abstracted from the ‘Board of Trade Journal.’’ Names and 
addresses may be obtained from the Department of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Intelligence), 35 Old Queen Street, London, 
S.W.1 (quote reference number). 
Belgium.—: ageng established at Liege 
repre tion « nited Kingdom manufacturers of pharmaceuti il 
prod and for the manufac 
11s 


SULPHURIC 


ALL STRENGTHS 


Wishes to obtain the 


essences 


Ref. No 


raw materials 


Hydrochloric, Nitric, Dipping, Hydrofluoric, 


Lactic, Perchloric 


F. W. BERK & Co., LTD. 


Acid and Chemical Manufacturers since 1870 


106 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone : Monument 3874. Wires: Berk, Phone, London 
Works: Stratford. E.. and Morriston, Glam. 
TAS/’Ch 145 


CARBONATE of AMMONIA 
PRECIPITATED CHALK 


(extra light) 


BROTHERS CHEMICAL CO. 
(1922) LTD. 
TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER. 


July 30 1932 


Canada.— A inanufa 
United Kingdom 
oxides, umbers, siennas, etc,, on a 
basis for the province of British Columbia. (Ref. No 
Egypt.— The Co retary to the Residency, Egypt, 
reports that the Egyptian Department of Public Health is calling 
for tenders to be presented in Cairo by August 25, 1932, for the 
supply of 9,000 kilos of liquor hydrogen peroxide (10° vols) in 
bottles and 12,750 tins of Cataplasma Kaolin Co., B.P.C. (Ref. 
No, F.X. 
New Zealand. 
represelit 
ind Non-splinte 
Seuth Africa. 


desirous of 
especially 


turers’ agent at Vancouver ts 


obtaining a agency for dry colours, 


ches, red COMMISSION 
107.) 


nicreial Se 


1548.) 
A Wellingt 
United 

rable or 


agent at present in this country 
Kingdom manufacturers of 
laminated glass. Ref. No, 116.) 
The British Trade Commissioner at) Johannes 
urge reports iat the Stores Department of the South African 
Railways and Harbours is calling for tenders (Tender No. 2069), 
September 19, 1982, for the 

(Ref. B.X. 7376.) 
omtissioner at Johannes 
Railways and Harbours 
for tet (Tender No 2070), to be 
September 19, for the 


desires lacquers 


be presented 1 Johannesburg by 
supply of 64) tons of anti-friction 

South Africa.—The British 
burg reports that the South 
Adn 


pres¢ 


urease, 
Trade ( 
African 
stratio is) calling iders 
nesburg supply of 
ich wil! be required during the period January 


Ref. F.N. 1539. 





Company News 
Usti (Aussig) Chemical Union.—A dividend ot 
) vear, Is announced, 
al ended March 31, 


$2,127 


10 per cent. for 


INS], against ZO per cent. last 
Major & Co. I rithe ve 1932, tl e re} ort shows 
Mt in profit _ Which it is proposed to 
irry forward, In the previous vear there was a profit of £13,739. 
Benzol and By-Products.—After making full allowance for depre- 
ation, report for vear shows £15,351 
balance brought forward is thus increased 


del ind loss account of 


September 30 loss” of 


igainst £2,164). Debit 
£123,575 
Travancore Rubber.—[w-s for vear 1931, after allowing for depre- 
£3366 £3,802), which has been 
appropriation ac May, 1931, rubber area 
care and man Crop harvested during 
mths of tapping was 211,328 Ib. 
Electro Chemical Processes.—F or the 
31, 1932, the that there 


balance on 


1,535, 


clatio of 
carried 


Was (against 


count. since 


has bee}! tenance basis. 
five 1 
fifteen months ended March 
was a loss of £29,521, which 
profit and loss account to 
with a loss of £38,454 for the twelve 
ember 31, 1930. The greater part of the loss, it 
urred prior t date on which organisation 
The accounts which have been prepared by the 
May and June, 1932, show that in each depart- 
ment loss ha mverted into the trading profit. 
These trading profits together are not vet 

all expenses other thal 

for the three mont} 


report states 
increased the debit 
529. This compares 
months e1 ded De 
s stated, Was iit the 
becaine elective, 
auditors for April, 
1 trading s been ¢ 
suficient to cover 
but the 
£2 O00, 


taker 


loss 


manufacturing expenses, 
s has been brought down to 


OLEUM all strengths) 


Sulphuric Battery 
Muriatic Nitric 


SPENCER, CHAPMAN & MESSEL Ltd. 
With which is amalgamated WILLIAM PEARCE & SONS, Ltd. 
WALSINGHAM HOUSE, SEETHING LANE, E.C.3. 


Telephone : Royal 1166, Works : SILVERTOWN, E.16. 
Telegrams : ‘: Hydrochioric, Fen, London,” 


net 


Dipping 


THE SCIENTIFIC GLASS BLOWING Co. 
(MANCHESTER) 
EXPERTS FOR ALL KINDS OF SPECIAL 
DESIGN APPARATUS IN SODA, PYREX, 

JENA AND OTHER LEADING RESISTANCE 
GLASSES, QUARTZ AND VITREOSIL. 
PYROMETER & COMBUSTION TUBES IN PYTHAGORAS 
COMPOUND: gas tight at 1,400°C. maximum heating tem- 
perature 1,750°C. List with full particulars on application. 

REPAIRS UNDERTAKEN AT OWNERS’ RISK, 
WRIGHT STREET, 
** Soxlet '* M/C 


ADDRESS 


12-14 OXFORD 


*Grams 


ROAD, 


*Phoue 


MANCHESTER. 
Ardwick 1425. 

















